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PORTUGUESE, JAPANESE AND NATIVE WOMEN WORKING IN A SUGAR CANE FIELD 


HEN the human family was yet young, consisting of 
but two members, and owning, practically all there 
was to own, they were confronted by a problem, 

“What shall we eat and where-with-al shall we be clothed?” 
Fruit of the forbidden tree and fig-leaves seemed to form a 
happy solution of the question for a time, but, as though Fate 
had decreed it the question re-occurred, increasing in import- 
ance with the size of the family, multiplying with the lapse 
of years, until this, the beginning of the twentieth century. 
finds the very individual a walking problem, each trying to 
solve the other, but making little headway in the difficult mat- 
ter. Perplexing as the various phases of human affairs have 
been, and still are, there is nothing so vexatious to a righteous 
soul as the ever-present labor question. In all departments of 
life it looms high above every other concern. From the anx- 
ious and long-suffering housewife, the world around, to the 
Possessors of vast estates, there is, at least, one common tie 


to bind them all that of “The Labor Problem.” 


Here, in the beautiful Islands of Hawaii, it forms the all- 


together, 


absorbing question and threatens industrial life in many, if 
not all of its branches. In the days before we possessed our- 
selves of this spot, the question of labor was a matter of little 
concern. Indeed it never assumed the form of a question, un- 
til applied United States laws developed the first interroga- 
tion the present administration it is 
declared a clear case of “question.” 


symptoms and under 

For many years the tribes from Asia flocked to the shores 
in vast numbers, until some 20,000 Chinese, as many Japanese 
and about 15,000 Portuguese supplied all labor demands, in- 
cluding domestic service. These nationalities, especially the 
Chinese and Japanese are well skilled in tilling the land and 
perfectly familiar with all arts applied for enriching the soil. 
So successful are they in securing the largest yield from even 
the poorest soil, that it is said, “any desert could be made to 
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F ” 
smile a harvest them, wherever they might locate. 


In the days of monarchy all laborers came to the Island 


upon 


under the contract system, the same plan in vogue in the 
United States business of 
agents to go out for Hawaiian firms and secure competent la- 
These were brought to a certain spot near 


years ago. It was the regular 


borers from Asia. 


Honolulu, where they were detained until a contract was 
signed. This provided that they should remain with their 
employers for at least three years. In addition to small 


wages, not more than ten dollars a month at that time, they 
were to be supplied with house, fuel, water and medical serv- 
ice, free of charge. If a man broke his contract he was sub- 
ject to a fine and imprisonment, after which he was returned 
to his employer to serve out his unexpired term. This not 
only protected the employer, but was a guarantee that the 
find himself adrift in a strange land. This 
urrangement proved not only satisfactory, but it worked out 


laborer would not 


one of the greatest problems along other lines. 

The servant girl question has, for years, been calling for 
some sort of settlement. In America, especially, it has reached 
such serious magnitude as to make it necessary for many a 
housewife to take up the duties of domestic service, because 
of inability to secure competent help. In these days, cooking 
for it is taught as such in the com- 
mon established for the express 
purpose of giving instructions in the very useful and most im- 


ranks among the sciences, 


schools, also in institutions 


portant department of domestic economy. For some reason, 
all unknown to the average person, and past finding out, by a 
student of these matters, the art of housekeeping is looked 
upon as degrading by many, and most girls prefer to enter 
stores or factories, working longer hours, with far less pay, 
at heavier work, and saving less than to enter upon the honor- 
able pursuit of household occupation. 

The King of Siam once expressed himself to me upon a 
similar point in connection with the results of our civilization 
by saying, “Your women are too generally educated, they are 
always reaching higher than they are able to climb because 
the common women are over-educated; they are too lofty to 
> Perhaps there is a 
that universal 
education has a tendency to lower the dignity of honest labor 


perform the needed service in the home.’ 
shade of truth in his saying and it may be 
in the minds of a class of girls. Be that as it may, there was 
one spot on this broad earth where the vexation of this prob- 
had of womankind, 
until the American law was applied to the Hawaiian Islands, 


lem never soured the natural sweetness 
bringing with it the same upsetting force to the kitchen and 
home that it did to the garden and plantation. 

Those who are familiar with the Chinese and Japanese 
are aware of their adaptability to a situation and their genius 
These quali- 
ties make them fine servants, especially if the rare grace of 
patience is given opportunity of development on the part of 
the housewife. Here in the Islands, hotels, as well as private 
houses, are manned throughout by one or the other of these 
nationalities, and I believe if it were put to a vote whether the 
housekeepers preferred girls or Chinese for general domestics, 
I am persuaded that a very large majority would declare in 
favor of the celestial. 


to do anything they are once shown how to do. 


The presence of the generally despised 
“John” for many years prevented domestic service from re- 
solving itself into a question, but alas, and alas! where is the 
joy that the poor, soul-harrowed housewife onee knew? It 
was borne away upon the wings of the act that prevents the 
Chinese from landing in Hawaii, and the application of the 
unjust decree to the Island has launched the labor question 
and brought a perfect cyclone of confusion to every depart- 
ment of the work-a-day life. The Portuguese, as a rule, give 
satisfaction in the field and are considered as belonging to a 
much higher order of beings than the Asiaties. Usually, when 
they have worked out their three years’ contract upon the 
plantation, they drift toward the city and engage in some 
small business in which they are usually successful. 

The natives are not to be considered a factor in the labor 
problem, so far as agriculture is concerned. In this they are 
not unlike their neighbors in the South Seas. Very few Ts- 
land native races in ary part of the world excell in planting 
and farming. Upon large estates when as many as two thous- 


and are employed, not more than five per cent. natives. 
The lower classes prefer job work, teaming 
Many are skilled mechanics, 


-arning as much as four dollars a dav at The 


are 
and driving or 
loading and unloading steamers. 


their trades. 
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educated classes prefer clerkships and are in great demand 
such service. 


A few years ago the United States deemed it a 


for 


wise meas- 


ure to discriminate against a particular class of aliens and 
the measure known as “The Chinese Exclusion Act,” was 


passed and put into force. This made it impossible for the 
Chinese to land upon our shores. 


dom of this measure there was and still is a diversity of opin- 


As to the justice and wis- 


ion, as there usually is upon any great question. 

Japan, by no means slow to move, recognized the fact that 
the toilers of the sunrise Kingdom might be placed as sud- 
denly under the ban of American displeasure, and determined 


that legislation should come first from them. To this end 
the Japanese Emigration Commission to the United States 


was recalled, and a restrictive law was enacted, providing that 
not more than five Japanese laborers would be permitted to 
leave any province each thirty days. This has been vigorously 
enforced for several vears. : 

When Hawaii came under our flag the Chinese Restriction 
Act was applied to the Islands and the Japanese Limitation 
law was also put into effect by Japan throughout the Islands. 
The Exclusion Act, as applied to them was the beginning of 
sorrows in Hawaii, for every unhappy soul who had anything 
With the change 


to do with engaging labor along any line. 


of government there came a great influx of white people to 
settle in the Islands. Of course this created a greater demand 
for household service. John Chinaman suddenly found him- 
self a very important factor in the affairs of the Islands, and, 
at present the call for cooks is pitiful, no other word expresses 
it. The sugar cane is spoiling in many places for lack of har- 
and the mills are making only half time for lack of 
gathered cane to feed them. 

To meet this emergency every possible plan that the fer- 


vesters, 


tile brain of man could devise has been set in motion. The 
first movement was a draft upon the white man. Eighteen 


farmers from California packed up, bag and baggage, and 
with a full equipment of wives and children, the latter to 
take Horace Greeley’s advice and “grow up with the country.” 
landed in the After eighteen months’ experience, it 
has been declared that the white man, as a tiller of the soil 
beneath a tropical sun, is anything but a success, and effort 


Islands. 


along that line has been abandoned. 

Next, women went into the fields, taking up the heavy bur- 
dens of daily toil, and, contrary to all expectations, they met 
‘with a large measure of success, but happily the scenes in the 
fields of Russia and Germany will not be reproduced in the 
Islands, for the simple reason that there is a scarcity of 
women. Upon some plantations, however, they are still in 
service, giving satisfaction. 

3vy common consent, it was understood that the importa- 
tion of hands from 
regarded as perfectly constitutional. 


our various new possessions would be 
Agents were dispatched 
to Porto Rico, authorized to offer every inducement to men 
and families to the rescue. Passage money was 
provided and a contract providing for wages at twenty dollars 
a month with free house, fuel, water and medical service, with 


come to 


no disadvantages of climatic conditions to contend with. 

The first party of two hundred started and reached Cali- 
fornia where one of the sensational journals sent men to in- 
tercept them, and all sorts of false stories concerning the 
Islands and the slavery they were to enter, had the effect of 
discouraging about half of them, who remained on the main- 
land. Since then the agents have gone to the Island and con- 
Time fair trial, 
alone, will prove to what extent these people from remote 


ducted them personally to Honolulu. and a 
regions and of a strange tribe, will help to solve the problem. 

Meantime numerous other agents have hastened East and 
West. North and South. 
with graphie portrayals of advantages, real and imaginary, 
held out as an inducement to bring all conditions hither. The 


The air of many climes is electric 


negro of the Southern states has been drafted upon, a large 


number landing a short time since. They are now in the 


interest centers about these 
ebony sons, while almost breathlessly, employers are asking 


“experimental” stage. Great 
one of the other, “How are your blacks making out, and has 
this solved the problem?” 


Effort did not stop here. Planters bethought themselves 


of the numerous Isles to the west over which our banner 
floats. Messengers were dispatched with all haste to the 
Philippines and all sorts of English oratory that could be 


reduced to the musieal language of the Philippines will be 
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ITALIANS BRINGING CANE TO THE MILLS 


hurled at the defenseless heads of our unconquered subjects 
to induce them to “beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks” and leave the uncertain occu- 
pation of warfare for the less exciting but more remunerative 
employment offered by a residence in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Up to date it has not been necessary to charter a fleet of 
steamers to land them on these sunny shores. 

When the demand for labor became known to the outside 
world the news was read with much interest by the distant 
dwellers beneath Italian skies. The first Italians arrived on 
the Island of Maui some time ago. Leaving the hand organ 
and monkey behind, they faced the plow and the mule ready 
to settle down to the prosaic and unromantiec duties of this 
new form of life. ‘Their arrival is of so recent date that a 
real estimate of their efficiency cannot yet be formed. The 
manager of the plantation, however, seems delighted with 
their musical ability. Recently when a dance was in progress 
they seized upon the opportunity to display their musical 
genius. A newspaper, reporting the incident, comments thus: 
“The singing was a treat that was much appreciated and 
greatly applauded by the guests. It marks a new era, as we 
listen to this band of sweet singers rolling out their dulcet 
lyrics of sunny Italy. Welcome to every one of them. There is 
room in these Islands for at least twenty thousand more!” 
That sounds well and in the event of the Italian failing to 
solve the problem, the situation has its advantages, especially 
if the twenty thousand should scatter themselves over the 
entire group; there would then be plenty of “duleet lyric” 
about, and it would be within easy reach of managers when 
entertaining their guests. 

The attention of the Italian government was directed to 
the labor question here, and it was determined by them to in- 
vestigate the matter thoroughly. The regular official was 
directed to proceed at once to the Islands and look into the 
matter of comforts for families and single men, also to enquire 
into the nature of the labor and the general prospects for 
the sons of toil among their countrymen who desire to es- 
cape from the more thickly populated and less fertile fields 
of their native land and cast their lots among these toilers by 
the sea. The report of the commissioner to his government 
was so favorable that it is regarded as a rift in the labor 
cloud that has so long darkened the otherwise bright sky of 
Hawaii’s labor affairs. Should this prove the real solution of 
the trying situation, that, for months has taxed the resources 


of all thinking men, a sense of relief will fill hundreds of 
hearts and a cordial weleome will await every laborer who 
comes to find a home among these hospitable people. 

It is, however, the firm belief of those in a position to 
know that the difficulty can never be adjusted until the 
Chinese Exclusion Act is repealed in so far as it is applied, to 
the Islands. This alone will relieve the situation both in the 
kitchen and in the field. 

— 


FROM CLERKSHIP TO PRESIDENCY 


HE rise of W. H. Newman from the post of a clerk in the 
é United States Hotel in Louisville at $10 a week to the 
presidency of the New York Central Railroad with a salary of 
$50,000 is one of those striking examples of careers open 
to American young men. Mr. Newman was born in Kentucky 
and went to Louisville in the year he became of age, which 
was 1869, and secured employment as clerk in the United 
States Hotel through Theodore Harris, who was a tavern 
leeper in those days, but who is now President of the Louis- 
ville National Banking Company. John S. Long and Col. R. B. 
Hall were associated with him in the management of the hotel. 
The three took a fancy to Newman immediately and they liked 
him the more when they observed that the guests of the hotel 
liked him, too. Newman possessed manly independence, a 
careless but attractive freedom of manner, generous frank- 
ness and a warm hospitality, united with politeness to men and 
deference to women. 

In his capacity as clerk it is not recorded that he wore the 
traditional diamonds, but it is remembered that he displayed 
a commendable tendency to save his money. He was liberal 
without being extravagant and was a good fellow without run- 
ning into debt. 

If luck had anything to do with Mr. Newman’s success it 


came in evidence only in connection with his departure from 


_the United States Hotel to become freight agent of the South- 


ern Pacific road at Shreveport, La. The road had been pur- 
B. Hall, John S. Long, 
Thomas Coleman and several, other Louisville capitalists. Hall 


chased several years before by Col. NR. 
was elected president of the road. He was proud of the hener, 
but disliked to leave his friends in Louisville and take up his 
home in Shreveport among strangers. 

“Come on down with me,” he said to Mr. Longe before he 
left for his new home. “I must have some one from Kentueky 
with me or I'll die from lonesomeness.” 
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“What in the world could I do down there?” replied Mr. 
Long. “Why don’t you take young Newman with you?” 

“That’s a good idea,” remarked Col. Hall, ‘“‘and that re- 
minds me that he told me last night he would like to go. He’s 
a bright fellow and I believe I'll take him.” 

That’s how Mr. Newman got his start in the railroad busi- 
ness. 

Only a few years previous to Mr. Newman's arrival in 
Shreveport, the war had been concluded and business was con- 
ducted in an indolent manner. Goods consigned to merchants 
passing through Mr. Newman’s hands as freight agent were 
taken away in wheelbarrows, handcarts and ox teams and in 
every other primitive way possible. The transfer system of the 
city had its inception in a mule and a wagon which Newman 
put into commission as a public dray. Instant popularity at- 
tended the enterprise and pretty soon Mr. Newman bought 
another mule and dray. Progressive stages of business 
brought three more mules and three more drays and soon Mr. 
Newman was more than doubling his $75 a month salary. 

He made his next important step by securing the place of 
general freight agent of the Southern Pacific when it was ex- 
tended to Longview, named after the President of the road. 
When the line was merged into the Texas Pacifie system in 
1872, Mr. Newman retained his place under the new manage- 
ment at the head of which was Thomas A. Scott, as president. 
Edgar Thomson, once president of the Pennsylvania road; John 
McManus, W. T. Waters and other men prominent in the early 
schemes of the Pennsylvania road combined with Messrs. Hall, 
Seott and Long and other Louisville stockholders of the old 
Southern Pacifie to build the road from Fort Worth to Dallas, 
but the pani¢é#e978eetarded the work. When the road began 
to grow again, Mr, "Newman was there and grew with it. In 
the quarter of a century since then, Mr. Newman has held vari- 
ous places of trust with the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago and 
Northwestern, the Lake Shore and other roads. 

Two years ago Mr. Long met Mr. Newman at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

“Well, how are you getting along,” said he to Mr. Newman. 

“Pretty well,” answered the other, modestly. 

“T just had a conversation with Vanderbilt and he offered 
me the presidency of the Lake Shore.” 

“Well, that’s about as high as you can get in the railroad 
world, is it not?” laughingly asked Mr. Long. 

“Perhaps,” answered Mr. Newman. 

Which may have meant that he was thinking of the New 
York Central. bee ras. 


— 
A NATURALIST UP THE AMAZON 


ROFESSOR J. B. STEER, who has just.returned to Wash- 
Pp ington from a trip up the Amazon, undertaken in the 
interests of the is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of the interesting regions which he explored. 

“The watershed of this great river, which has an entire 
length of 4,000 miles,” said Mr. Steer, “is probably the most 
interesting partially explored place on the surface of the globe. 
There are so many things to interest the naturalist there that 
it is almost impossible to enumerate them. There can be 
found the most complete collection of specimens of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms existing on the earth today. This 
is due to fertility of soil, varieties of temperature and the 
abundance of streams. The variety of trees and creeping 
plants is enormous. The animal world is represented by alli- 
gators, some of which are of enormous dimensions, ganoid 
fishes, sea cows, and tall gray herons—ichthyosaurus, holopty- 
chius, dinothermin and broutozouan of old days. The alluvial 
deposits on the banks of the river permit the growth of vege- 
tation necessary to sustain amphibious animals. 


National Museum, 


The variety 


of reptiles and toads to be found at some places is enormous. _ 


At San Paulo, a small Ticuna village, which is reached from 
the steamer by a slippery climb of a sheer hundred feet, we 
could not sleep at night or carry on a conversation on account 
of their continuous croaking. When the Amazon basin is 
fully settled and‘ developed it will be the greatest country in 
the world and American enterprise should already be directed 
there in anticipation of the great possibilities of the region.” 

Among the odd things brought home by Professor Steer 
are a number of large turtles and specimens of fish never be- 
fore seen in this country. His collection of wasp’s nests is 
the most curious thing imaginable. One of these, about two 
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and a half feet long, measures a foot in circumference and so 
nearly resembles the limb of the tree from which it was torn 
that even the monkeys which prey upon the wasps failed to 
discover it. Some Indian wardrobes brought home by Pro- 
fessor Steel furnish interesting studies for the student of 
sociology. One of these comprises the toilet of a belle of the 
Jammadi tribe. It consists mainly, of a red cotton fringe, 
some six inches in depth, which is worn about the abdomen 
and embellished with a cord and tassel at the front. A string 
of shells, worn through the ears, a pair of bones worn through 
the nose, a necklace of monkeys’ teeth and a bracelet of bark 
completes the outfit. 

Chief Kittennea, whose acquaintance Professor Steer 
made, was probably the most elaborately costumed native seen 
on the trip. His red fringe girdle was supplemented by a 
disk of plaited cotton some few inches square and a bunch of 
toucan feathers, which is worn perched upon the mop of hair 
surmounting his head. These Indians are inveterate snuff 
takers and old victims of this habit can take a tip from the 
manner they do their snuffing, for which purpose they use a 
pair of hollow bones, which are inserted in the nostrils. The 
hunting outfit of a Jammadi Indian is extremely unique. It 
comprises a bow, with poisoned arrows for shooting game 
that flies or lives low, a lance and a blow gun. The gun is 
twelve feet long, made of two hollow pieces of wood, the in- 
side of which has been finely polished by drawing a stone 
back and forth through the bore. To fire this gun the native 
wraps a broad belt of bark tightly around his waist and then 
by inflating his lungs propels a poisoned dart by blowing with 
all his force. His aim is remarkably accurate. 


— 
BEAUTY OF RAILROAD GARDENS 


HE old-fashioned, sooty railroad station with bare, un- 
= improved grounds will soon be a thing of the past if the 
present movement among different railroad lines continues. 
This little bit of sentiment on the part of these great merce- 
nary corporations is one of the relieving features of the trans- 
continental thoroughfares. The latest step in this direction 
is the selection of a landscape architect by the New York 
Central, whose duty it will be to beautify the stations along 
the line of the road. “The idea is not a new one,” said a rail- 
road man to a representative of The New York Tribune, “nor 
is the station garden a new feature. Many railroad com- 
panies have: recognized the fact that attractive grounds about 
a tural.station do the place much good, and help to advertise 
the road also. I know that some places near large cities 
which were started by land companies were slow to grow, and 
all efforts to induce people to buy land seemed to be fruitless 
until the landscape gardener was called in. He laid out the 
grounds about the new station, had old fences replaced by 
green hedges and artistic stone walls, and before he had fin- 
ished the job the people who came to visit the place, ex- 
claimed, ‘How lovely!’ and not ‘Horrid!’ as they did before he 
went to work. What is true of the new town is equally true 
of the established place, and for that reason railroad people 
have become patrons of the art of landscape gardening, and 
their rural stations are taking on a new and improved appear- 
ance.” 

In order to stimulate agents to their best efforts in the 
way of beautifying their stations, some roads have offered 
prizes for the best arranged station grounds. Other roads 
have employed a gardener, who visited the various stations 
and laid out the work for the season, which the agent and 
his family or his assistants were supposed to keep up. Still 
other roads have employed local florists and gardeners to 
keep the stations in order. 

Among the pioneers in this line of beautifying stations 
was the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The Lehigh Valley 
road and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway also 
did much in that direction, and the Michigan Central raised 
enough flowers at one station to make it possible to give hun- 
dreds of bouquets to passengers daily for several months every 
year. Many of the suburban stations near Philadelphia have 
beautifully kept grounds, and the gardens belonging to the 
handsome houses are eclipsed by the railroad flower shows. 
On some of the western railroads, especially those going 
through what was once known as the Great. American desert, 
the bright colors seen in the fresh, green railroad gardens 
are like oases in the desert of Sahara, the one relieving feature 
in many miles of travel. 
























A STUDY OF 


CAUSES OF PERIODICAL DRUNKENNESS AND AN INVESTIGATION 
INTO ITS NATURE AND RELIEF 


THE 


BY P.. C. 


[From a psychological or medical standpoint few cases 
have greater interest for the reader than those which are con- 
cerned with dipsomania. There is scarcely a community which 
does not have one or more individuals in its midst, men fre- 
quently of prominence, who, at times seem possessed with an 
uncontrollable desire for drink. Between periods of 
drunkenness one could searcely conceive that they were ever 
guilty of such excesses. Dr. Remondino, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has made an exhaustive study of this subject and the 
following gives some of the results of his investigations which 
he reported for the recent issue of The Quarterly Journal of 
Inebriety. This article minds of 
many to new phases of the drink problem and show the danger 
to posterity of a continuation of the traffic, weakening as it 
does the very foundations to healthful society. ] 

ROF. N. S. DAVIS gives the most appropriate history of 

a classic case of periodical dipsomania imaginable in his 
description of those uncontrollable recurring periodical 
spells of drunkenness that are the ruin of so many promising 


these 


cannot fail to awaken the 


men, and the bane and source of so much misery, unhappiness, 
and humiliation to so many families. “During their period of 
drinking,” observes Prof. Davis, “most of this class of patients 
give themselves up to unrestrained debauchery and vice, until 
their money is exhausted, or their stomachs refuse longer to 
tolerate the alcoholic drinks, when they stop as suddenly as 
the paroxysm commenced, and in two or three days return to 
their customary work with as much correctness and diligence 
As the 
pass by, in nearly all of these cases the intervals of sobriety 
become shorter, the periods of debauch recur more frequently, 


after the usual interval as any other citizen. years 


and are more liable to end in delirium tremens or permanent 
gastric, hepatic, or renal disease; or, escaping these, in the 
final development of aleoholic dementia. The most singular 
features presented in the history of these periodical drinkers 
are the recklessness: of their periods of drinking while they 
last, and for the most part, the practice of total abstinence dur- 
ing the intervals. During the former, their mental emotions 
and illusions are such as prompt strongly to acts of licentious- 
ness and the indulgences of unprovoked jealousies, while in 
the interval the larger portion of them, at least, are chaste. 
upright, affectionate, and deeply humiliated by their previous 
conduct. And yet, despite their earnest resolutions and 
pledges, when the time comes round, the most trifling cireum- 
stances, often without the slightest apparent reason, 
cause them to plunge themselves into another debauch. Mem- 
bers of this class are to be found in all the ranks of society, 
and it has long been a mystery, not only to their friends, but 
to physicians and moralists as well, why men of this class-- 
intelligent, refined, and eminently respectable as many of 
them are, at least in their early years—can continue to repeat 
such apparently causeless periods of revelry and disgrace, of 
the consequences of which they are as fully conscious during 
the interval.” 

Professional men of the best order of minds, as if to ac- 
centuate the relationship or continuity existing between insan- 
ity, crime, and genius, and that all departures from medi- 
ocrity give us a divergence from that which is strictly normal 
man, furnish some of the saddest and most striking examples 
of the combination of a high order of intelligence, refinement. 
and respectability that are often found associated with period- 
ical dipsomaniac outbreaks. Some of the recurring and most 
inveterate cases that have fallen under my observation have 
been bright and intelligent men, men mentally far above the 
ordinary, and endowed by nature and education with the high- 


est ethical ideas concerning both morals and the requirements 
of society. 


will 


} One of my earliest cases was of a most peculiar nature. 
This was a middle-aged physician and a bachelor. He was a 
highly-gifted man, mentally and morally, and had possessed 
aS well as improved every opportunity for a thorough and 
most liberal education. Physically, he was all that he could 


Wish, and otherwise than the periodical attacks of this afflic- 
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DIPSOMANIA 


REMONDINO, M-D. 


tion he was always in the enjoyment of the most excellent 
health. As above remarked, his was the most peculiar case 
that I have ever met, and his peculiarity resided in the manner 
he took to usher in one of these spells, and the very unique 
manner he took. With him it was no accidental beginning— 
his spells never began by any drinking; alcohol was no factor 
in his disease. The psychological processes that brought on 
the irresistible need for that oblivion and subsequent crisis 
that he found only in heavy drinking, came on slowly and from 
some obscure cause, and when fully under the influence of the 
spell—a veritable mental aberration—he would begin his prep- 
arations for a long and vehement debauch with all the secrecy 
of a conspirator and with the watchfulness, ingenuity, and ir- 
For days he would 
cautiously gather his stores of brandy, gin, and whiskey, or 
whatever other alcoholic beverage he could procure, for the 
coming event, and secrete his bottles in the most likely places 
to detection. Being missed at his meals, 
and his accustomed places by his friends, who always 


resistible impulses of a kleptomaniac. 


immediate 


escape 
at 





BECOMING AN _ ISSUE. 
The That little canteen question is getting so swelled with 
importance that he'll soon think he’s in our class.— Minneapolis Journal. 


Octopus * his 
feared the cause of his disappearance, he would be found in 
his room in a glorious state of intoxication. He would walk 
rigidly with tensely rigid frame, hardly be able to articulate, 
and his eyes would have a wild, fixed, and unnatural stare, and 
seem to be more or less protruding. It was really pitiful to 
see this intelligent and proud man now attempt to act the 
considerate and courtly gentleman that he always was in his 
moments of intervals of strict sobriety. A week of hard 
retchings, vomiting, stomach and headache followed, with de- 
sires to commit suicide, with continuing spells of deep contri- 
tion and self-reproaches, and when able to again take some 
food and stand on his feet he would depart for a couple of 
weeks’ recuperation, away from home and be himself until the 
oecurrence of a new attack. 

In two other cases, both men of education and of far more 
than ordinary intelligence, the attacks would be brought on 
not through any mental or physical weakness, overwork, or 
previous despondency, but through the influence of a peculiarly 
male hysterical condition of the whole nervous system, that 
prohibited the least mental or nervous excitement, as the lat- 
ter was sure to terminate in a drunk. In both of these men, 
any weighty business transaction or any order, committee 
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work on social or business lines, taking part in any great 
social or municipal event, were alike incentives that brought 
about that of brain 


system 


of weariness and 


that 


unfortunate condition 


nervous from over-excitement ealled for imme- 


diate stimulation. 
Many of 
which there cannot be said to exist either a habit of drinking, 


these cases of periodical dipsomania—those in 


or a love of any alcoholic beverage, or any habitual desire for 


stimulation—are emotional creatures, fully as emo- 


tional and fully as sympathetie and as easily aroused in their 


highly 


feelings as any of the southerly European races to which they 
rarely belong. A meeting with an intimate friend after a long 
absence, or a parting from such a one departing for a long 
voyage, or any unusual occurrence that may bring their emo- 
tions into active play, is apt to bring on. that physieal and 
psychological state of embranglement from which it is almost 
an impossibility for them to recover their normal poise without 
the intermediate resort to some stimulants. 

It is curious to note the retroactive effects of music upon 
the emotions, and the impulses as exemplified among different 
temperaments. Pathetic music will drive some to drink, and 
I have seen cases wherein the immediate individual emotional 
environments became so accentuated by the effect of this form 
of music as to bring on a sudden suicidal determination, just 
as the “Marseillaise’” spurs all the latent belligerency of the 
French of the south into martial frenzy. 

To the psychologists, there is nothing in the field of medi- 
cine that 
observation, or analytical comparisons than the subject of in- 


offers a wider or more interesting range for study, 
ebriety, a subject which need by no means be confined to the 
alcoholic variety of the disease, as any of the toxaemic dis- 
eases may, in more than one sense, fall in the same category 
pause the latter 
condition may arise, may exhibit some of the abnormal psy- 


as the victim of autotoxaemia, from whatever 


chological processes that are the characteristic attributes us- 
ually assigned to alcoholic inebriety. If our anatomical and 
physiological construction is so fearfully and wonderfully 
made that the slightest unbalancing may at times lead to the 
wrecking of the whole machinery, we should not overlook the 
fact—a 
Bain, and many other able and lucid writers—that the psy- 


subject that has been well analyzed by Carpenter, 


chological part of man is generally liable to be more or less 
affected, and that, in any degree of intensity, from an almost 
unobservable degree of eccentricity to that of violent mania, 
between which extremes every degree and order of inebriety 
occupy a most conspicuous position. 

Morality and its offsprings—chastity, sobriety, industry, 
wealth, comfort, and respectability—are not, as they are too 
often represented, such heaven-born attributes, as any acci- 
dental shifting of our bodily health or physical condition may 
quickly make or unmake them. 

Some years ago, in a paper entitled “Ventilation and Im- 
pure Air as Prophylactic or Causative of Disease,” which I 
presented before the American Public Health Association at 
its Charleston session, the full text of which appears in the 
sixteenth volume of the transactions of the association, when, 
dealing with the influence of an impure air in the generation 
of vice in general, I remarked as follows: “The connection be- 
tween the habitual or excessive use of stimulants and the de- 
velopment of insanity is too well acknowledged to require 
more than mere mention, except that we may add that it is 
among the lower classes who use the excess of liquor that we 
find the greatest amount of lunacy; and to observe further, 
that by insufficient analyses of our subjects we oftentimes con- 
nect and mingle co-existing conditions as cause and effect, 
and often place a result 
we must not forget that 
tendency to infirmities, mental and moral, as well as physical 


as a primary cause. In this respect 


among the poor there is an inherent 


—a condition due to the deterioration caused by want, lack of 
proper nourishment, anxieties, suffering, and lastly but not 
least, the foul air that the many must of necessity continually 
breathe.” 

The overworked housewife of the poor, with mind and body 
in a constant state of irritability while nursing her child at her 
breast, but too often gives to the child along with its milk the 
foundation for those reurasthenic manifestations that in later 
life will call vehemently for stimulants. Moralizing with these 
persons is a useless and cruel performance. What they need 
is a rectification of their neurasthenie condition as far as it is 
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practicable or possible. These people cannot have too much 
choice as to habitation, occupation, or any other social condi- 
tion, hence the hardship encountered in dealing with them. 
Many men could live a comfortable existence in some small 
trade or mentally untrying business, or probably do still better 
as small gardeners, raisers of berries or other small fruit, or 
if attending to a small poultry yard, with nothing more to 


contend with than the occasional perverse and_ persistent 
vagaries of some individual rooster, whose head can be prompt- 
lv chopped off and the annoyance stopped, will persist in 


bringing their frail and sensitive natures in conflict with raw- 


boned and unfeeling barbarians in civilized garb, and then, 


wrecked mentally and physically through the ineonsiderate- 


ness of the position in which they have placed themselves, 


rush to morphia, chloral, sulphonal, or beer, whiskey, or 


brandy, in deadening doses, either to keep up their moral 


courage or themselves upright, or to enable them to eat or 


sleep. In many cases of dipsomania there exists the greatest 


obscurity as to their causation. As suggested by Prof. N. §. 
Davis, “the strietly periodical return of active phenomena, the 
tendency to gradually shorten the intervals as the years pass- 
the of the fact that 
returning debauch was immediately preceded by certain men- 


ed, and observance in many cases each 


tal conditions, have led to the suggestion that these patients 
the 
nervous centers and analogous to that of epilepsy and other 


were laboring under some obscure disease in cerebral 


recurring neuroses. It is alleged by many writers that a large 


majority of this class derive their persistent tendency to 
of the 


facts adduced in regard to such influences is sufficient to ren- 


periodical drinking from hereditary influences. One 
der it probable that they had been potent in some cases, while 
they are wholly inadequate to explain the origin of many 
others. It was the increasing conviction in the minds of psy- 
chologists and philanthropists that the phenomena of. this 
class of inebriates were founded on actual morbid conditions 
of the nervous structures, aided by hereditary predisposition, 
that caused it to be separated from ordinary cases of habitual 
intoxication, and drank as a form of mental alienation under 
the name of dipsomania or methomania.” 

The unfortunate tendency to stimulants by so many of 
these cases, who through diseased processes, and totally inde- 
pendent of any previous alcoholic indulgence, have become. 
in the end, confirmed inebriates, have led many to ascribe to 
liquor causes and results of which it was innocent. This is 
not said as an apology to the ordinary and senseless manner 
of using alcohol, as it deserves none, but because such views 
tend to obscure from our view the real causes and processes 
that have been instrumental in bringing the patient to such 
an unhappy state, and thereby prevent us from insisting upon 
the timely application of those medical and preventive social 
and economic remedial measures which may save our patient 
and his friends and relatives, a life of misery to one, and one 
Aleohol has, 
and 


of humiliation and constant worry to the others. 
unfortunately, through its social and individual 
misuses, too much to its account, but we should 


abuses 
not on this 
as a too general scapegoat, and that, too, to 
our detriment, as there exists sufficient in the exigencies of 


account use it 


civilized existence, that we either must guard against, or are 
helpless against, to wreek a good share of mankind without 
any assistance from aleohol. 

The bases upon which a dipsomaniae tendency may rest 
are so varied and so numerous that much discrimination will 


be required to tell what is best for the patient. Some may 


require a change of climate, whilst in others a mere change of 


occupation may be sufticient. Some may be cured by change 


in their social or business habits; and in others a cause may 


be discovered to reside in some organie or physical ailment. 


or in some obseure constitutional taint. Again, there 


cases apparently so grave on the surface as to seem irreclaim- 


are 


able that might easily be satisfactorily treated by hypnotic 
suggestions. Cases that are claimed as cured by the various 
nostrums and inebriety specifies that periodically flood the 
market belong to the latter-named class, and are the results 
of either auto-suggestion or of hypnotization, as no one form 
of treatment the vast field of 


In many cases, as experi- 


ean be made to cover causes 
upon which the disorder may rest. 
ence has aptly proven, the unwise and too indiscriminate em- 
ployment of these nostrums, specifies, and proprietary cures 
may simply hurry the march of otherwise probably remedi- 


able disease processes. 
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MY VISIT TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
STOREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 


O many of our countrymen the British museum can never 
be associated with mere sight-seeing. It is a workshop 
of the highest order. There is neither vacancy nor 

noise. People come and go, but order and quiet are the un- 
written laws that every one respects as a matter of course. 
It commands your mood. Sympathy, friendliness, kindliness 
is written all over its weather-worn face. It does not say, 
with its younger and more ambitious rival: “Behold me, see 


how splendid I am,” but simply extends its loyal greeting as 
one who hardly knows its own value. The men and women 
who go and come, especially in the great reference-room of 
the library are a study in themselves. There is probably not 
a name famous in English letters today that is not on the 
regular list at the museum. A foreigner can get a well-known 
resident to indorse him, or get an indorsement from his em- 
bassy. and the way is open. A regular student who goes day 
after day learns to know certain faces, and, after a while. 
the people themselves. Two tall, pretty, Trilbyish-looking 
girls whom we chatted with over our lunch one day proved to 
be nieces of Du Maurier. A constant habitue who always bar- 
ricaded her desk with a pile of heavy folios proved to be a 
brilliant and well-known writer of political articles for the 
magazines. She was a slight, refined-looking little woman. 
masquerading as a writer under a masculine name. Kate 
Lyon’s sad face was sometimes seen, though less often since 
the death of Stephen Crane, whose strength she saved by 
looking up authorities, under his direction, for work that he 
did not live to finish. 

There is an inexorable amount of red tape in working 
among the books. There is also a great amount of unques- 
tioned freedom. It is something of an education to learn how 
to use the library to the best advantage. The system of cata- 
loguing is a complicated one calculated to give the minimum 
amount of information with the maximum amount of trouble. 
A half-hour is hardly too much to allow for a book to reach 
you at the museum, but if you have come to stay several 
hours the delay is not important. You leave your coat and hat 
in the dressing room, as the women who come for daily work 
are in the habit of doing, cheek your umbrella outside the 
door, choose your desk, make out your slips, one for each 
book, every one of which must be signed with your name and 
the number of your desk, and then, in the interval of waiting. 
it is easy to find a book among the thousands on the shelves 
encircling the room to fill the time. 

Tt would be strange enough to find one’s self doing noth- 
ing in such a serene work-a-day environment. Every one is 
busy and the room is so still that vou wonder how a room 
filed with so many busy people can be kept quiet. A cough 
is an evil to be sternly repressed when its echoes reverberate 
in the hush with a distinetness that is little less than awful. 
Books with leaves that rattle are soon tamed into submission. 
You discover an unexpected capacity in yourself to turn them 
without noise. T have yet to see a man or woman brave 
enough to allow the leaves to rattle within these sacred pre- 
cinets. Big books and unwieldly files of unbound leaves must 
be handled in a room set apart for this purpose—in reeogni- 
tion, apparently, of the fact that there are limits to what one 
is able to perform, as well as endure. | thought of it a day 
or two since when a well-meanine man drove a number of 
people out ef the room in a library where T was at work by 
the persistent rustling of newspaper files. which got on one’s 
nerves by the time he had turred over a few hundred of 
them. We are very advanced over here. but we have not vet 
brought our librarv maragement quite to the necessary piteh 
of perfection. Pew should we until we have 
clientele in which the British Museum is so rieh— men and 
women who are doing a large part of the purely intelleetual 
work of the world. 


secured that 


By 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning the desks 
well filled. 


ence. 


are usually 
The weather seems to make no anpreciable differ- 
In the darkest days, when the electric lights were in 
use during the entire day, the room would be full. There is 
a comfortable lunech-room in the building, and a dre ssing-room 


Where one can rest for a time in the middle of the day, and the 


courtesy of attendants from ove end cf the building to the 
other is faultless. While all these details, the comfortable 
desk. the leather-cushioned chair, the well-adjusted light, blot- 
ter, pen, ink (and paper also if you wish it), are among the 
things to be remembered gratefully, it is the spirit of work, 
of putting a great, free gift frankly and simply to use, that 
makes the British museum library unique among institutions 
of its kind. I should say that the greater number of people 
who go there go early, stay late, and this day after day, for 
months together. The library does not lend books, but it 
offers every facility for their use within the building. If you 
want to borrow you must go to Mudie, or to some small, half- 
equipped branch library, an institution that is doing in its: 
own way a work that cannot be depreciated. These branches 
aim, as do our libraries for the most part in this country, to 
do something for the many. The British museum can almost 
be said to offer everything to the few. Its wealth of originat 
documents, the stores of unduplicated manuscripts, its great 
riches in the shape of early chronicles, without which English 
history would be a conglomerate of unauthenticated tradition 

these things set it above and apart from every other institu- 
tion of its kind founded by men of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
is in a large sense the mirror of their past. Its missals alone 
are a liberal education, and any schoolboy who knows their 
history knows also much of English history as well. 

We Americans, says this unknown correspondent of the 
Springfield, Mass., Republican, who are founding so many 
libraries, still lack, and are likely to lack for many years to 
come, the one great library to which the student can turn 
with the assurance of finding there the material that he needs. 
Even our largest libraries are not as completely equipped as 
they should be. The libraries of Boston, or New York or 
Worcester or Springfield may have certain special advantages 
wanting in the greatest, notably the greater ease and quick- 
ness with which the books are obtained, but the best manage- 
ment in the world cannot secure that earnest, unhurried work- 
ing attitude in the men and women who seek its aid, that is 
so conspicuous in the great library in London. It is the econ- 
tagion of a system that has its roots in the slower-moving 
life of the old world—a system whose laws are practically 
absolute, and whose movements seem to be as fixed as those 
of the spheres. Privilege is impossible under a system. In 
a country where class distinctions are always uppermost, it 
is the one perfect democracy. Such changes 


as may be 
brought 


about do not touch the integrity of its general plan. 
For all alike the attendants have argus eves. Woe 
anvone 


be unto 
that whispers unnecessarily, or moves the furniture 
of his desk from its rightful place, or that ventures to take 
notes with his paper laid upon an open book—the 


reminder 
would doubtless be gentle. but it 


would be effeetual. 
<_—- 


MR. SCHWAB’S MILLION DOLLAR SALARY 


N explanation has long been wanted for the widely cireu- 
y \ lated statement that President Schwab of the United 
States Steel corporation was drawing a salary of $1,000,900 


year. 


a 
This explanation has finally been given by J. 


Morgan 


Pierpont 
g in a special interview. Mr. Morgan tells of 


meeting 
Mr. Schwab at his oftice to discuss the status of the Carnecie 
holdings and says: 

It was then expected that Mr. Schwab might be elected 
president of the corporation, but there was no definite con- 


clusion on that point. Mr. Schwab astounded me by telling 


me that he was receiving a salary of $1,000,000 a year as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie companies. “I know no man can be worth 
that much salary.” said he, “but I'll tell you how it happened 
that such a salary was given me. About a year before the 
reorganization of the Carnegie interests, or two years ago, 1 
was offered astonishingly liberal terms to sever my connection 
with the Carnegie interests and take charge of some manu- 
facturing interests in Germany. T was receiving what I re- 
garded to be a liberal salary from Mr. Carnegie, but it was 
small as compared with what the Germans offered me in the 
way of salary and interest in prospective profits. 
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“Nevertheless I declined the German offer in order to con- 
tinue my connection with the interests I had been so long 
identified with. I said nothing to Mr. Carnegie about the mat- 
ter. However, it came to his ears, and one day I was astound- 
ed to receive from him a blank contract which needed only 
my signature to asure me of a salary of $1,000,000 a year for 
five years. 

“T went to see Mr. Carnegie about the matter, and said in 
my opinion it was impossible that the services of one man in 
any business however profitaLle could be worth $1,000,000 a 
year. He replied that that was not the point; that his chief 
purpose in life was to distribute his wealth according to the 
plan he believed proper. He insisted upon my signing the con- 
tract, and that’s how | came to receive a salary of $1,000,000 
a year.” 

I told Mr. Schwab, continued Mr. Morgan, that I had never 
heard of any such salary as that, and that to assume the con- 
tract along with the other obligations of the Carnegie com- 
pany might in all probability be impossible to the new corpor- 
ation. He drew a paper from his pocket and said: “Mr. Mor- 
gan, here is my contract. It calls, as you will see, for $1,000,000 
It has been in force for two years, and 
have drawn $200,000 against 


a year for five years. 
in that time I 
count. I am fully aware of the fact that sentiment and not 
business led Mr. Carnegie to draw that contract. I appreciate 
now that it offers an obstacle to the Carnegie interests and 
directly in line with the personal desire of Mr. Carnegie to be 
relieved of business responsibility. You need not hesitate on 
There is an easy way to settle that 


my salary ac- 


account of this contract. 
matter.” 

Thereupon, continued Mr. Morgan, Mr. Schwab tore the 
I felt it my duty to detail 
to Mr. Carnegie the scene in my office when the contract was 
destroyed. 
world like Schwab. “I don’t propose that he shall lose any- 
thing by what he has done,” 


contract to pieces before my eyes. 
He smiled and said that there were few men in the 


said he. “I shall send him my 


check for the amount he lost when he destroyed the contract.” 

Mr. Carnegie drew his check for $4,800,000 and sent it to 
Mr. Schwab with a note explaining his understanding of the 
transaction in my office. 

That, I believe, said Mr. Morgan, is the basis for the stories 
we hear of the enormous salary paid to Mr. Schwab by the 
new corporation. As a matter of fact his salary as president 
of the corporation is not larger than that of a good many 
railroad presidents. 


— 
HERRING FISHERIES ON CAPE COD 
{ Kerr is herring season on Cape Cod, and along the shore 
where the fresh water streams empty into the sea and at 
the head waters of the rivers that of the big 


are 


are the outlets 
lakes, the spawning grounds of the herring, there 
of unusual activity. 


scenes 


A Boston writer says that of all the streams on the Cape 
where the herring are found the Monument or Herring river, 
as it is called, is perhaps the most profitable. 

This river is the outlet of the big lakes near Gray Gables. 
after winding its way through the valley between here and the 
lakes, a distance of about four miles. The river is the only 
outlet of both the Big and Little Herring ponds, or lakes, as 
they really are, and in addition to being one of the most profit- 
able herring streams on the Cape, it is also a valuable trout 
preserve. The river is within the precincts of Bourne, but the 
profits that are derived from the sale of the right to catch 
the harring in its waters are equally divided between that 
town and Sandwich, the river, before the town of Bourne was 
set apart from Sandwich, being in the latter town. 

The right to catch herring in the river is sold to the high- 
est bidder at public auction each year. When the town sells 
the right to catch the herring in the river it is agreed by the 
purchaser that the catching of herring will only take place on 
certain days, the other days being closed days, so called, when 
the fish are permitted to run unmolested into the big ponds, 
their spawning grounds. 

It is on catching days that the residents must go to the 
herring house if they wish to obtain their rights of fresh 
fish. On the other days none but the pickled herring are de- 
livered to them. It is an established and strange fact that on 
the days when it is not allowable to catch the herring that 
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they run up the river in bigger schools than on any other day, 

The catching of herring is a very simple matter to those 
who are skillea in the art, but it is, however, a laborious task 
when the fish are running in big schools. The herring house, 
the place where the herring are caught, spans the river at its 
narrowest part and the water runs through a sluiceway about 
three feet in width and about two feet deep. This sluiceway 
is about twenty feet in length, running the full width of the 
building. On either side of the sluiceway stand the herring 
catchers with their big dip nets ready to scoop out the fish as 
they attempt to run the gauntlet and get into the waters of 
the lake above. These herring catchers are so skilled in the 
art of catching the fish that they rarely allow a single fish to 
get past the dead line unless they are running up in such big 
schools, as they frequently do, that they choke the sluiceway, 
or run as it is called. 

Some of the places in the rivers that the herring run up 
would appear to be very hard to climb, but the herring shoot 
up over them with apparent ease. Through the sluiceway at 
the herring house the water runs with race-horse velocity, yet 
the herring run up through it more 
through the slack waters. 


rapidly than they shoot 
At times they run up through the 
sluiceway in a solid mass, and it is worth going miles to see. 
The herring spawn along the sandy shores of Great Herring 
pond, and in midsummer millions of the young fry can be seen 
sporting in the shallow waters there. ; 

It is the belief of the herring catchers that the young fry 
do not go down to the salt water until they are at least two 
years of age, or until they are of sufficient size to defend 
themselves against the attacks of the enemies that they meet 
in the deep sea. 

— 


MARKETING BY AUTOMOBILE 


T was predicted when the automobile was introduced that 
I] it would quickly supplant the horse in mereantile opera- 
Little evidence of this is apparent as yet, but rare in- 
stances point to a possible future for it in this direction. A 
business man at Canton, sixteen miles from Boston, is reported 
by the Boston Transcript to be using a gasoline automobile 
in hauling goods. He is proprietor of a meat market there, 
and he uses the automobile as a market van. 


tions. 


Buying in the 
Boston market it is essential to be on the ground—especially 
in the season of berries and garden truck—soon after sunrise, 
long before the first train comes in from Canton; and it is 
just as necessary that the goods which depend on their fresh- 
ness to make them salable be rushed out 
as possible. 


to Canton as soon 


The automobile meets both these requirements in a way 
that would put a horse to shame, judging by the work it has 
done in the 
runs 


month or two in which it has been in use. Its 
the road—16 of hard ma- 
cadam—the night before his market day, puts up at one of 
the automobile stations, and getting out early in the morning, 
around the market district among the 


ready to start homeward by 7 or 8 o'clock. 


owner in with it over miles 


gets and is 
The bulky parts 
of his purchases go out by freight, but the automobile is good 
for 1,000 or 1,200 pounds of merchandise, and in it he loads 
the goods that would otherwise go out by express. It takes 
perhaps two hours for the run outward, and the marketman 
is unloading his perishable goods at his own door at about 


-arliest 


the same time in the forenoon that an expressman would be 
picking them up in Boston, if an expressman had been in- 
trusted with their transportation. 

This market trip has to be made three times a week, and 
it is easy to see that if a horse were used, it would not only 


take a great deal longer on the road, but the animal could not, 
with any mercy, be required to do anything else. One horse 


would have to be kept for the Boston work alone. With the 
automobile it is different. As soon as it has unloaded its load 
of merchandise after drawing it from Boston, and has had a 
fresh draught of gasoline, it is ready to run all day around 
Canton and adjoining towns, delivering orders to retail cus- 
tomers. In this work, too, it surpasses a horse, so the market- 
man finds, because its radius of operation is larger; orders 
ean be delivered at distances that would be prohibitive if a 
horse-rig were used. 

It would not be surprising if the merchants in the suburbs 
of all our cities would soon find the automobile invaluable not 
only in marketing, but in delivery work. 
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NOVEL DISCOVERIES BY 


OUR DAY 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


ACTION OF MIND REGULATES FLOW OF BLOOD TO THE HEAD-NERVES 
OF HEAT AND COLD IN THE WRIST 


SCIENTIFIC contrivance, very novel and curious, has 
A been acquired by the United States bureau of educa- 

tion, and some of the things it does are extremely in- 
teresting. It proves the correctness of the theory that the 
blood flows to the brain when one thinks hard, and it also 
demonstrates the fact that the vital fluid flows out of the 
head and toward the feet when one is asleep. 

The instrument is a kind of balance, provided with a 
shallow trough six feet long, on which you lie down at full 
length. This trough is accurately poised after the manner of 
a see-saw, but is adjusted in such a way, after you have occu- 
pied it, as to be perfectly horizontal. That is merely a mat- 
ter of arranging a few screws, and you are in a position to 
await further proceedings. 

Next, you are told to think of your plans for the follow- 
ing day, and you turn your mind to that subject, which neces- 
sarily requires some work by the brain machinery. Lo! al- 
most immediately the end of the trough where your head 
rests begins to descend, and gently and gradually it lowers 
itself until your body is inclined at a considerable angle, with 
your feet up in the air. It is the blood, flowing to the brain 
to assist mental activity, that has upset the balance and 
weighed down the head end of the apparatus. 

For a long time it has been supposed that thinking caused 
the blood to flow to the brain, but until now the fact has not 
been proved; this machine demonstrates it. 

But another thing, equally interesting in its way, is beauti- 
fully shown by the contrivance, and that is the emptying of 
the blood from the brain during sleep. Indulge in a nap as 
you lie in the trough, and, as soon as you fall asleep, the 
end on which your feet rest will slowly descend. The same 
thing happens if when thus situated you are put jinto an 
hypnotic condition. 

It used to be supposed that sleep was a result of the de- 
parture of the blood from the brain, but now it is known that 
the latter phenomenon is only incidental. When the brain is 
in a quiescent state, its operations going on only in a very 
feeble sort of way, as is the case during sound slumber, the 
vital fluid flows out of it toward the feet, leaving the mental 
apparatus in a temporarily bloodless condition. 

The special Washington correspondent of the Boston Her- 
ald found the machine in the office of Dr Arthur MacDonald, 
who is attached to the bureau of education in the capacity of 

- a professional wizard, as one might say. His official quarters 
are filled with all sorts of mystical instruments for the study 
of matters concerning you and me about which ordinary 
folks do not think at all. In connection with the machine just 
described, he has rigged up an apparatus for observing the 
rapidity of the heart-beat in various attitudes. A little affair 
called a “cardiometer” is placed over the heart, and is joined 
through the medium of a rubber tube with a slowly revolving 
drum. The drum is covered with a sheet of white paper, and 
a pen automatically makes a mark on the paper every time 
the heart of the person lying in the trough beats. 

In this manner a continuous record is inscribed upon the 
paper sheet, and many experiments have proved that the 
heart of a person lying horizontally beats at the slowest rate. 
If he is inclined toward the perpendicular, at an angle of 
45 degrees, the organ pulsates more rapidly, and it beats fast- 
est when he is standing erect. The reason is simply that the 
heart is obliged to work harder when the individual is erect. 
in order to overcome gravity and drive the blood up to the 
head. In the recumbent position it has the least labor to 
perform. This, indeed, is one important reason why the doctor 
sends you to bed when you are sick—so that your heart may 
take a rest. : 

Some of the most interesting of Dr. MacDonald’s recent 
investigations have had to do with what he calls the “Dsy- 
chology of the skin,” and in this kind of study he utilizes a 
varied assortment of instruments. One of them is a long- 
handled tool of delicate construction to the end of which may 
be attached any one of a number of little brass objects of 
different shapes, such as a square, a circle, a triangle, ete. 
The person experimented upon is blindfolded, and then is 





asked to tell what is the shape of the brass object touched to 
the skin of his arm. It is very puzzling, and wrong answers 
are commonly given; but after a few dozen trials the person 
begins to be able to distinguish with much better accuracy. 
It is a species of education applied to the skin. But, 
strange to say, it educates only the small area of cuticle to 
which the objects are applied. If trial is made with another 
the latter is obliged to learn the lesson from the begin- 
After all, the secret lies in the fact that each little 
of nerves, or ganglion, in the body, is a tiny brain in it- 
self, and the teaching of one nerve knot does not educate an- 
other. An interesting practical illustration of the education 
of the skin is found in the fact, which has been demonstrated 
hy Dr. MacDonald that people who belong west of the Rocky 
mountains are able as a rule to distinguish a $5 gold piece 
from a 5-cent nickel simply by feeling the coin in their fingers, 
whereas dwellers east of the Rockies cannot tell the two 
apart by touch. This, of course, is because the far westerners 
are accustomed to the handling of gold, which does not circu- 
late to any great extent in the east. 


area, 
ning. 


knot 


If you will heat a needle and apply its point gently to 
various spots on your wrist, you will find that sometimes you 
the contact. 


have a sensation of cold from In some spots, 
“I not only am not and will not be a 
candidate for a third term, but would not 
accept a nomination for it if it were ten- 
dered me, My only ambition is to serve 
through my second term to the accept- 
ance of my countrymen, whose generous 
confidence I so deeply appreciate, and 
then with them todo my duty inthe ranks | 
of private citizenship 
—President McKinley. 

















EXORCISING THE THIRD TERM SPECTER 
—Chicaqo Record- Herald. 

that is to say, the needle will feel cold, and in others hot. 
This is because some of the nerves convey only sensations of 
heat, while others transmit only sensations of cold. It is a 
most interesting discovery, made by Dr. Coltscheider of Ber- 
lin, who so realized its importance that, after carefully dotting 
with ink the points of cold and points of heat on his wrist, 
he cut away the skin and subjected it to examination under 
the miscroscope. 

Doubtless the nerves of cold and nerves of heat are distrib- 
uted all over the surface of the body, beneath the skin, but 
they have been studied and plotted on a diagram only for 
the wrist. For pursuing this curious investigation an instru- 
ment has been devised that has two small receptacles, one 
for cold water and the other for hot water, with a fine steel 
point attached to each. The points are applied together to 
different parts of the skin, and observations are made as to 
the sensations conveyed, whether of heat or cold. Another 
contrivance is a tube filled with hot water, and provided with 
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a thermometer which shows the temperature at the moment 
first felt. This indicates the 
degree of sensitiveness of the skin, which varies in different 
people. 

It is found that a touch on the back is more distinctly 
felt than a touch on the front of the body. You can feel the 
shape of an object more accurately with the tip of the tongue 
than with the finger-tips. 


when the sensation of heat is 


The skin over the joints is more sensitive than elsewhere 
—apparently because no fleshy tissue intervenes between it 
and the bone. 

Sweet is tasted best on the tip of the tongue, sour on the 
edge of the tongue and bitter at the base of the tongue. 

Salt is tasted quicker than sugar. 

Boys are more sensitive to heat than are girls. 

Dr. MacDonald is making a special study of what he calls 
the climate of the body, by the help of an instrument which, 
being worn inside of the clothing, records temperature and 
moisture. When investigation on this subject has been carried 
further it may yield 
standpoint. 


conclusions valuable from a medical 

Dr. MacDonald’s business is the study of human phenome- 
na. Among the interesting facts proved by data which he has 
rollected are the following: 

Children born in 
winter. 

sright children weigh more than dull ones. 

City people are shorter than country folk when adult. 

For two years, about 13 or 14, girls are taller and heavier 
than boys, but the opposite is the case both before and after- 
ward. 


summer are taller than 


those born in 


The brain attains its full weight at eight vears of age, 
and its cells multiply 450 times in size, on an average, from 
babyhood to manhood. 


— 


PERSONALITY REPRESENTED BY THE NOSE 


N interesting study of the nose and the part it plays in 
A man’s personality has been made by Louis Robinson, a 
contributor to “Blackwoods.” The “patrician” nose has been 
famous for centuries and this investigator has been examining 
the matter from a critical scientific point of view to learn 
why the “patrician” nose so often belonged to men of the 
highest usefulness. bridge, refined, drooping lip 
and clearly-cut nostril, so universally regarded as marks of 
easte, Mr. Robinson is inclined to attribute, not to the char- 
acter of the present owners, but to those of previous genera- 
tions. The key to the problem, in the opinion of the “Black- 
wood’s writer, is found in the fact that a good nose is ‘“abso- 
lutely essential to the production of the distinctively human 
voice.” And in support of this doctrine the following quota- 
tion is made from Sir Charles Bell’s writings: 

“The prominence of the nose and of the lower parts of 
the forehead, and the development of the cavities in the centre 
of the face, are all concerned in the voice”. 


The high 


If it is remembered that for ages, before written language 
was much used, the voice was almost the only peaceful means 
which a man had for influencing his fellows, it will be recog- 
nized that the gift of oratory was something which gave him 
prominence and use in the community. Of course, the mental 
gifts requisite for speech-making should be accompanied by 
the physical development needed for passionate utterance. 
Even today tone often counts for more than intellect in exer- 
cising temporary persuasion, as 
realize only too well. 


lawyers pleading in court 
The powerful, flexible voice, then, was 
agent in past civilization, and its 
would necessarily be one of the lords of creation. 


a tremendous possessor 
He would 
be a hero in feminine eyes, and could have his choice among 
women. 

There has been a disposition to regard the so-called patri- 
cian nose as a racial mark. It has been made an excuse for 
claiming a descent from the Romans. But the prevalence of 
this type of nose among the chiefs of apparently unrelated 
tribes in America, India, New Zealand and elsewhere raises a 


doubt on that point. It would seem as if the patrician nose 


had developed in a number of races, with whom it had been a 


mark of high caste. On the other hand, it is almost entirely 


lacking among the Chinese, Esquimaux, Malays and other peo- 


ples which have no traditions of “talk-government.” And 





these races are correspondingly deficient in the flexibility, 
strength and manliness of their voices. ‘Although often dis- 
tinctly pleasing in ordinary talk, they are as unfitted for the 
majestic and soul-stirring utterances of a Demosthenes, a 
Chatham or a Clay as a banjo is for rendering some sublime 
piece of music.” 

In his study of this subject Mr. Robinson was led to make 
a series of measurements of the skulls in the British Museum, 
from which a curious fact was discovered. The hollow cham- 
ber in the upper jawbone of the small nosed and flat faced 
races is larger than in the large nosed Caucasians, Papuans 
and American aborigines. Thus it would appear that, while 
the may be sufficient for conversational 
purposes, the “nose voice” is essential for oratory. 


“cheekbone voice” 

Mr. Robinson believes it possible to attain something of 
the patrician nose by individual culture through the habits 
of self-control or attempts to control others. “Any one can 
prove this by direct experiment,” he says, “for it is only need- 
ful to tighten the lips firmly in order to render a somewhat 
celestial nose straight, or a straight nose slightly aquiline. 
When this action of the mouth muscles is habitual, as is the 
case with those well bred folk who habitually conceal or con- 
trol their emotions, or with those in authority, or who are 
naturally of a masterful temper, such changes in the shape of 
the nose tend to become permanent.” 


<_——> 


INVISIBLE PICTURES: SYMPATHETIC INKs 


NVISIBLE pictures of a new kind are the invention of a 
] German scientist named Kretschmann, who utilizes for the 
purpose salts of cobalt, which are pale rose in color when 
cold, but change to deep blue on being heated. Prints of the 
kind look like mere blank paper of a pinkish hue until held 
near a fire, when they quickly undergo a transformation and 
reveal the hidden designs. 

The secret of it is to employ a paper that is of the same 
rose tint as that of the cobalt salts with which the printing ink 
is made. Thus the print is of the same hue as the background, 
and, offering no contrast with the latter, should not be visible. 
As a matter of fact, faint outlines of the design have a tend- 
ency to show; but this difficulty is overcome and the picture 
made absolutely viewless by printing it first with a white ink 
and then with a rose-cobalt ink covering the white. 

It is obvious that in this manner pictures may be sent 
secretly, to be disclosed later by holding the paper near the 
fire. A writer in the Saturday Evening Post says that anybody 
may manufacture a good sympathetic ink for himself by add- 
ing a little gum arabie to a small quantity of chloride of cobalt 
—the latter being obtainable from any dealer in chemicals. 
The mixture, when used with ink—a quill pen should be em- 
ploved—makes a pink script, which disappears when dry, be- 
comes green when heated, disappears when cold, and is pink 
again when dampened. 

An expedient even simpler. when one wishes to confide his 
secrets to paper and yet keep them, is to use ordinary rice- 
water instead of ink. It cannot be seen when dry, but turns 
blue when iodine is applied to it. If it be desired to make per- 
fectly sure of the destruction of the contents of a letter, after 
it has been read, the purpose may be accomplished by writing 
it with a solution of iodide of starch in water. A few days 
later the script will have disappeared. 


<—— 


EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY ON MUSCLES 

yY HY a person when receiving an electric shock is some- 
W times unable to let go of the object grasped, is explain- 
ed by the Canadian Electrical News as follows: 

The muscles of the hands are divided into two sets, called 
extensor and contractile, the former being used to open the 
hand when the fingers are called on to release their hold, the 
latter having control over the grasping or cluthing powers of 
the hand and fingers. Obviously, as the latter action requires 
the exercise of very much more power than the former, the 
muscles controlling it are proportionately stronger than those 


of the latter. Now, the action of a current 


on the muscular 
system is to excite it to a state of great activity and to deprive 
it of its ordinary controlling power, the mind; consequently, 
when the muscles are agitated and left, as it were, to their own 
devices, the stronger set overcomes the weaker, the result. be- 
ing that the hands remain clinched. 
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GROWTH OF INDUS 


TRIAL INSURANCE 


ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT TO INSURE WORKINGMEN AND ITS 
PRESENT SCOPE 
BY THOMAS SCANLON 


IFE insurance is not more than a couple of centuries old. 
Like navigation and other applied sciences, it has had 
to start with charts: which were largely false, and to 

make its corrections as it went along. Indeed, the parallel 
might be carried still further, for the perils of the sea are not 
wane dangerous than are some of the financial perils associat- 
ed with insurance management. Life insurance, to be safe and 
to be equitable, must be based upon extensive and accurate 
knowledge of all the elements of risk that enter into the un- 
dertaking; the risk undertaken cannot be accurately meas- 
ured; it can but be approximately predicted, and that only by 
the closest observation of past experience. Nowadays such a 
yast body of reliable data touching every conceivable form 
of risk has been accumulated, and the subject has received so 
much attention at the hands of skilled actuaries, statisticians, 
and financiers, that one may well feel embarrassed at the al- 
most endless variety of ways in which those wishing to invest 
money against a given contingency can do sc advantageously. 
For those who have the foresight and the means to lay by a 
certain sum every year there are plenty of excellent offices 
prepared to give handsome terms by way of insurance at 
death, endowments, and old-age pensions, with other dainty 
morsels thrown in, such as bonuses, cash dividends, paid-up 
policies, non-forfeiture benefits. 

The term “industrial” insurance is well chosen. It means 
the insurance of the industrial classes. Where factories, work- 
shops, furnaces, and warehouses spring up rapidly, necessitat- 
ing the employment of a large number of hands at weekly 
wages, and where, as in the modern industrial towns on either 
side of the Atlantic, the temptations to spend money as fast 
as it is earned are difficult to overcome, the need of some so- 
cial contrivance whereby the tide of good resolution could be 
aught regularly at its flood, and the few stray coins washed 
up (so to speak) by that tide might be collected and in some 
way made to minister to the later inevitable needs of their 
possessor or his family, must have been severely felt. Pauper 
funerals before the introduction of industrial insurance were 
numerous enough, but the contamination of town life and a 
hand-to-mouth existence had not quite quenched the self-re- 
specting spirit of the working classes, and accordingly a move- 
ment arose among them to render themselves independent of 
pauper burial by providing collectively for the inevitable con- 
tingeney which individually they could not face. 

Amongst the more intelligent and publie-spirited of the 
working-classes the movement took the shape of “benevolent” 
or “friendly societies,” under such quaint-sounding names as 
“The Ancient Order of Druids,” “The United Order of Buf- 
faloes,” the “Unity of Oddfellows.” ete. The fantastic nomen- 
clature of those organizations, and the antiquarian pomp and 
symbolism which often was, and is to this day. associated with 
their public functions, may have drawn into their ranks a class 
of persons whom the more prosaic functions of providing for 
sickness and death benefits would not have attracted. Still 
there is no doubt that beneath their ceremony and affectation 
there lay a wealth of useful and laudable work. The 


idea of 
self-government was fostered; authority 


and responsibility 
went together. While all lodges were affiliated to the order, 
each lodge was responsible for its own financial condition, and 
every member of such lodge had a direct interest in preventing 
the order from being cheated and imposed upon. Many such 
Societies are still in existence, and some of them are wealthy 
and flourishing; and even when one of them is found to be 
insolvent it possesses remarkable re cuperative powers in the 
loyalty, vigilance, and activity of its members. 

sut these societies touched only the higher strata of the 
industrial classes. To meet the wants of the other and more 
humerous sections of the working-class population other agen- 
cies had to be ealled into requisition. A class of organizations 
calling themselves “friendly societies.” but widely different 
in their practical operations from the orders just mentioned, 
Soon made its appearance in answer to the public needs. These 


were the “collecting friendly societies.” The name “collect- 
ing.” recently stamped upen them by the British Parliament, 
serves to distinguish them from the friendly societies proper. 
The collecting societies were co-operative in form; that is, all 
members had constitutionally equal rights, but in practice the 
self-interest of the collecting element was the dominating mo- 
tive in the management. The collecting societies sent round 
their representatives from house to house, promising to each 
member not only a fixed amount at death for a given premium 
per week, but in addition a voice in the control of the society. 
They met with a considerable amount of success as far as 
membership was concerned. Their membership today in the 
United Kingdom alone probably amounts to 4,000,000, includi> ¢ 
a large proportion of juveniles. Hard canvassing, stimulated 
by the anticipation of resultant profit, has effected this real- 
ization. From the outset, however, it might have been clearly 
seen that these societies rested upon a very unsatisfactory 
footing. It was not likely that people who were either so 
lazy or so thriftless that they required a collector to wait 
upon them every week for their premiums would make good 
use of any powers of self-government with which the constitu- 
tion of their society invested them. And it might easily have 
been foreseen that the powers which the members neglected 
to use would be eagerly seized by the dominant collecting 
factions, and used by them in their own sordid interests. This 
much is certain: that the self-government theory as applied 
to these societies has not stood the test of experience, and 
although the British legislature has, with the best of inten- 
tions, passed various enactments to encourage the members 
to take a deeper interest in the management of the affairs of 
their societies, the danger to solveney which arise from the 
cupidity and ignorance of amateur management have been 
proved to be not less than those which are associated with the 
rule of a rapacious collecting “ring.” 

The next competitor to enter the field took the shape of 
the industrial insurance company: an organization managed 
avowedly in the interests of a small body of share-holders, and 
treating its clients as policy-holders only, not as members. 
Several of these concerns were originally collecting societies, 
the promoters of which, no doubt foreseeing the difficulty of 
reconciling theory and practice, wisely abandoned what they 
felt to be untenable ground, and took their stand upon the 
ground of private enterprise pure and simple. From their 
point of view, which events have since largely justified, an 
insurance policy is an absolute contract between two parties, 
and need not be surrounded with a show of benevclence or of 
fraternal spirit. any more than the purchase of a railway tick- 
et or of an ounce of tobacco. What the people want, it is con- 
tended, who are not in a position to take up ordinary insur- 
ance, is not the illusory glory of a blind partnership ina con- 
cern that is nominally self-governed, but commercial solvency 
and security. 


« passenger takes a ferry ticket in order to 
cross the river; he does not want in addition to take a turn 
at the wheel; it would be worse for himself and for every 
other passenger if he did: and in the same way it may be 
urged that the poor insurer only wants absolute security that 
his money shall be safe at death, and not that doubtful 
of security which is afforded by unskilled or 
agement. 


kind 
haphazard man- 


Both these methods of insurance have flourished side by 
side in Great Britain for upwards of half a century, and the 
results today may fairly be taken as a test of their relative 
svitability to the wants of that country. It is estimated that 
half the vopulation is insured in one or the other cf these two 
classes of organizations. One industrial eompany alone, viz.. 
the British Prudential, claims to have one-third of the popula- 


tion on its poliey roll, leaving one-sixth to be distributed 


amongst all the other companies and collecting societies 
While two or three large collecting societies still survive and 
have a tolerably good membership, their success has been in 
direct proportion to the fidelity with which they have imitated 


the methods of the industrial companies, which, as we have 
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seen, absorb the lion’s share of the insurance business. 

The conditions of life which in England made industrial 
insurance a necessity of the times were no sooner reached 
here than the system appeared and took root. Just as in the 
older country, the business here is mainly in the hands of a 
few large companies. Nor is this the outcome of what in so 
many other spheres of business is recognized as the “trust” 
tendency. The fact is that in insurance the best results can 
be reached only when operations are conducted on a large 
seale, for it takes large masses of units to give the law of aver- 
ages room to work. There is nothing in common between the 
concentrative tendency in insurance, which is a permanent 
condition making for safety, and the concentrative tendency 
which in certain other fields of enterprise may proceed from 
the arbitrary manipulation of artificial conditions. There is 
here no raw material to be monopolized. Anything like the 
Standard Oil Company is impossible in the insurance world. 
There is no field more open to competition, and nothing to 
deter new competitors from entering beyond the sight of the 
wreckage of so many ambitious offices that have paid with 
their lives the penalty of their want of skill and knowledge. 

As I stated in a recent issue of The Catholic World, the 
number of industrial policies now in force in the United 
States is computed to exceed 10,000,000, or less than one-sev- 
enth of the population according to the last census. This is 
far short of the condition which has been reached in Great 
Britain, where, as we have seen, every second person is in- 
sured. To attain this result would require an additional issue 
of 27,000,000 policies, so that there is yet “ample room and 
verge enough” for the enterprising canvasser. The average 
amount insured by each policy is about $130, enough to defray 
the funeral expenses of the insured and to leave a small 
balance. 


o- 


ENDOW CHURCHES THROUGH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


HE action of Rev. E. M. Stires in trying to assure the finan- 
T cial future of Grace Episcopal church, Chicago, by raising 
through life insurance an endowment fund of $400,000, he him- 
self taking out $100,000 and paying the first premium, has 
aroused considerable comment. The New York Tribune inter- 
viewed the heads of the largest insurance companies in the 
United States as to the extent of similar efforts to provide for 
religious or educational institutions. It learned from E. R. 
Perkins, superintendent of agencies of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, that there was a growing tendency toward 
endowments, as much so in life insurance as with public spir- 
ited men. For instance, Catherine Drexel, Mother Superior 
of one of the guilds of the Catholic church, was greatly inter- 
ested in a school she had founded at Cornwells, Penn., for the 
benefit of Indian and colored pupils. She had endowed it for 
$500,000 in the event of her death. If she survives the endow- 
ment period of fifteen or twenty years the insurance matures 
as an endowment. Mr. Perkins said that $200,000 of this insur- 
ance had been given by the New York Life and the remaining 
$300,000 had been placed with other companies. 

Mr. Perkins had heard of several congregations who were 
considering the plan of having their ministers, trustees, elders 
or deacons insured for the benefit of their churches, to take 
eare of their mortgages in later years. 

An officer of the Equitable Life Assurance Society said the 
idea of the Rev. Mr. Stires was not a new one, but was perhaps 
not sufficiently practised. By taking out a policy of life insur- 
ance upon one’s life in favor of a church, hospital or other 
beneficent institution an outlay of $100 to $3,000 per annum 
made it possible for almost any one to give from $5,000 to 
$100,000 in one sum upon his or her death. The annual premium 
necessary to carry the insurance could readily be spared from 
one’s income, whereas to give a lump sum of from $5,000 to 
$100,000 at one time was only within the power of a few. For 
some years the Equitable Life Assurance Society has had a 
number of agents making a specialty of this kind of business, 
and is carrying today at risk a large sum of money which will 
be distributed not only among churches, but hospitals, col- 
leges and like institutions in different parts of the United 
States. 


Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life In- 
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surance Company, some time ago promised his support to an 
organized effort to utilize the insurance interests for the bene- 
fit of churches. The Church Endowment Society was accord- 
ingly formed. The society proposes to secure for each diocese, 
through insurance, a fund from the interest on which the bish- 
ops might be supported, and so do away with or minimize the 
assessments made annually for that purpose. The Society’s 
scope, however, is much broader, and it labors to secure en- 
dowments for any object and in any locality, and there is no 
expense entailed upon any diocese -by its work. For instance, 
if each one hundred persons in any diocese would insure his 
life for $1,000 on the endowment plan in favor of any object, 
$100,000 would be payable to that object in ten, fifteen or twen- 
ty years, at the latest, and the expense to each person would 
be slight. It is thought by the society that no better plan 
could be suggested to secure mortgage loans, to provide funds 
for the liquidation of bonds or any other sort of indebtedness 
to be paid off in a given time, or to obtain an endowment fund 
for any purpose. 
<=> 


GENERAL CORBIN’S POTATO CROP 


HE first Irish potatoes grown in New Mexico were raised 
by Adjt.-Gen. Henry C. Corbin, Major-Gen. U. S. A. That 
was over twenty years ago. Corbin was then a major serving 
on the frontier posts hundreds of miles from civilization. Part 
of his work—and no small part of it—was to get suitable pro- 
visions for his men. Fresh vegetables in New Mexico were 
almost impossible to be had, and were correspondingly craved 
by the soldiers. Having been brought up on a farm, Maj. Cor- 
bin took an interest in the problem of growing things for the 
use of the post, and particularly in the possibilities of irriga- 
tion. A special contributor to the Los Angeles Times says that 
one day it occurred to him that by tapping a spring in the 
hillside and digging a ditch he might irrigate about an acre 
of ground, and that it would be a good scheme to plant the 
acre with potatoes. When he mentioned his plan he was scorn- 
ed. He was told potatoes would not grow in New Mexico, and 
was reminded that there was no seed. There was not a potato 
short of “the States.” But he was determined to try; so he 
sent for two bushels. They were sent by the pound, and when 
they arrived the bill for them was $36. He cut them up care- 
fully himself and assisted in putting the eyes into the ground. 
Then he superintended their cultivation and irrigation. 

When the digging time finally arrived there was joy in the 
camp. 

“We sent them all around to the officers and men,” the gen- 
eral relates, ‘and there never were potatoes like them. I have 
eaten fine dinners and sat through elaborate banquets in later 
years; but nothing has tasted or ever will taste as did those 
potatoes. The fame of them went abroad, and the seed from 
my patch started the potato industry in the Southwest.” 


—S 
A LITERAL SHOEMAKER 


10 DE JANEIRO, it is said, is the easiest city in the world 
R in which to get credit, but the worst place to dodge a 
debt. All business is done there on the semi-annual account 
system, and one can get anything he wants and have it charged 
without difficulty; but the end of every six months is settle- 
ment day, and if he is not on hand with his cash he can never 
again get credit, and is socially tabooed. 

For instance, on one occasion an American ordered a pair 
of English riding boots in the Brazilian capital from a shoe- 
maker, remarking that his number was eight and a half. In 
due time eight pairs of boots and one odd one were delivered, 
whereupon the indignant purchaser protested against such a 
ridiculous blunder. The shoemaker insisted that the boots 
had been ordered; and so, after arguing in vain for an hour, 
the American announced that he would accept but one pair, 
and accordingly sent back the rest and considered the incident 
closed. “I heard no more about it,” he says, “until exactly six 
months later, when I received a bill for eight and a half pairs 
of riding boots at $15 each—$127.50 in gold—and a polite noti- 
fication that seven and a half pairs awaited my pleasure at 


the shop.” He protested in vain and finally had to settle to 
escape social ostracism. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES in the WORLD’S MARKETS 


JOHN H. CONVERSE EXPLAINS OUR TRIUMPH OVER 


EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS 


[The latest attack upon the American locomotive is seen 
in the statement upon 
the continent to the effect that more coal is required to 
operate it than the English or European locomotive. This has 
been intelligently answered by showing that American en- 
gines abroad were not used to their full capacity as they are 
in this country, the train loads being comparatively light. 
The ex-manager of the railways of the Cape Colony says that 
the American engines in use there consumed 20 per cent. 
more coal than the English ones did, but that the former could 
haul more than any other engines that ever had been tested in 
the colony. Wherever the full capacity of the American en- 
gine is utilized, as in Japan, Australia, and South America, for 
instance, it has driven rival engines out of the field. It has 
proved itself more economical than any of its competitors. It 
is more expensive only when it is not intelligently used. 

In view of the controversy which has arisen an article 
which has just appeared in the New York Independent from 
the pen of John H. Converse, a member of the firm of Burn- 
ham, Williams & Co.—the Baldwin Locomotive Works—will be 
especially timely and valuable.] 


widely circulated in England and 


ITHIN the past ten years American locomotives have 
been sent to almost every country in the world 
where railroads are in operation and within the past 

three or four years to England, France and Germany. These 
three countries in particular have been extensive producers of 
locomotives, both for their own uses and on foreign account, 
and they have competed with American builders for South 
American trade. 

It is, therefore, remarkable that industrial conditions in 
the United States have so changed that American builders are 
able to sell locomotives in Europe at a profit in the face of 
the keenest competition. It is hardly necessary to state that 
no foreign locomotives are imported into the United States; 
there has been no such importation for the past twenty-five 
years, with one or two unimportant exceptions. 

The causes which had led up to this condition of affairs 
are interesting from an economic and sociological point of 
view. Our vast American railway system had to be developed 
under conditions of the greatest economy. The minimum ex- 
penditure for locomotives and ears, light rails and wooden 
bridges had to be used in order to stretch the railroads from 
the seaboard across our Western territories. With the growth 
of the country, and the strengthening of the railroad lines, 
the permanent way was rebuilt; heavier rails, better bridges 
and better rolling stock were substituted. Locomotives of 
improved design and greater capacity were required, so that, 
in course of time, the American locomotive came to be superior 
in ‘many respects to the locomotive of European make. 

At the beginning of railroad construction in the United 
States the locomotive had but a single pair of driving wheels 
and weighed perhaps from twelve to sixteen tons. In 1870 the 
weight of standard American locomotives was about 
tons for freight and thirty-five for passenger engines. 
freight engines of one hundred tons’ and passenger 
of from seventy to eighty tons’ weight are the rule. 
figures are exclusive 
tionately increased in 


forty 
Today 
engines 
These 
of the tender, which has been propor- 
size. 
The demand for 
the beginning. 


greater speed has been constant from 
American locomotive practice has responded 
to this demand in such a manner that the increase in speed of 
railroad trains has been one of the most noteworthy develop- 
ments in the problem of transportation. It is not so long ago 
that experts on railroad subjects seriously discussed the ques- 
tion of whether the speed of a mile a minute had ever been 
attained by any railroad train. At the present time there are 
trains in this country scheduled to run seventy to eighty miles 
an hour, and it is done every day. Some of the fastest time 
in the world is made by the Pennsylvania and Reading roads 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. The distance is from 
fifty-five to fifty-nine miles, and in the summer time trains are 
run daily between Camden and Atlantic City in from forty- 
five to fifty minutes. It has, of course, required many years 
to accomplish all this, and a great outlay of money for tools, 


could do it. A case in point is the building of one hundred 
machinery and general equipment. In a general way, then, it 
may be stated that one of the reasons for American supremacy 
in the locomotive trade in the markets of the world is the 
preference for our engines as to their type, size and details. 
Another reason for this supremacy lies in the fact that 
American locomotive shops have facilities for filling large 
orders in a short space of time, which makes it possible to 
deliver the engines much sooner than any European works 
and fifty locomotives for the Russian Government by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. They were ordered for the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and for the simple reason that no works in 
Russia could turn them out in the time required. The policy 
of Russia is to build up its own manufactures and they will not 




















Can the elephant safely get over to the other tub? 
—Columbus Dispatch. 





order locomotives abroad if their works at home can meet the 
demand. 

A third reason, and perhaps the most important one, bear- 
ing upon our command of the European market, is the question 
of price. Owing to the character and design of American en- 
gines they can be constructed at less cost per unit of weight 
than European locomotives—and this despite the fact that 
American workmen are paid much higher wages than those 
of Europe. Another factor in the cost of locomotives for for- 
eign trade is that they first have to be built, and are then 
taken apart, the parts placed in boxes and put on board a 
steamer, freight and insurance paid, and loading and unload- 
ing charges covered. Finally mechanics are sometimes sent 
thousands of miles to set up and run the engines on the trial 
trip. American workman, 
his capacity for handling relatively a large amount of work, 
and the extensive use of machine tools and improved machin- 
ery, are an offset to the higher wages paid, while the large 
home market makes the industry continuous all the year 
round, a factor in itself tending to reduce cost by equaliz- 
ing manufacturing expenses. 


The energy and intelligence of the 


While America is able to supply 
everything that goes to make up a locomotive, it sometimes 
happens, in the case of engines constructed for foreign rail- 
ways, that a preference is expressed for certain appliances, 
or parts, of foreign manufacture. These are subject to duty 
when imported, but a rebate is allowed on exportation, so that 
the actual cost is the same as in Europe, plus the freight. 

The increase in the size and speed of the locomotive has in 
part become possible through the substitution of steel for iron. 
Boilers are now made of steel, and are capable of carrying a 
steam pressure of two hundred pounds to the square inch; 
thirty years ago one hundred pounds was the ordinary pres- 
sure. Tender frames, tanks and cabs are also made of steel 
at the present time, and all the wheels under a locomotive and 
tender are steel tired, where formerly both the tender and en- 
gine wheels were cast iron. All this has been done through 
the great improvements in the manufacture of steel, which is 
now much cheaper per ton than iron was twenty years ago. 
There has been a close relation between the development of 
the locomotive and the introduction of heavier steel rails and 
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the American railroads. 


In fact, it would seem as if all the elements of the prob- 


of iron and steel bridges on all of 


Jem were bound together and solved by the production of steel] 
at a low price. The introduction of steel for rails in place of 
iron has made heavier and, of course, more powerful locomo- 
tives possible. The weight of steel rails has gradually in- 
ereased until today the railroads are in some cases using steel 
rails weighing one hundred pounds to the vard. Forty years 
ago a large part of the mileage of American roads was laid 
with 


rails weighing less than sixty pounds to the yard, and 


generally of iron. Cars also have been increased in weight 
and capacity. Ten tons of freight was once considered as the 


eapacity of an ordinary car, while today steel cars are built 
to carry fifty tons. 

The effect of this increase in the size and speed of the lo- 
comotive, the substitution of steel for iron, the increase in the 
weight of rails and the improvement of bridges has not been 
effected without the The 


weight of locomotives has more than doubled within twenty- 


considerable addition to expense. 
five or thirty vears, and the material in them has improved 
greatly in quality; but the increase in price is not more than 
forty to fifty per cent., while the increase in efticieney has been 
enormous. This increase in efficiency has largely reduced the 
operating expenses on all roads; here lies the secret of the 
great decrease in rates for transportation from the prices 
that prevailed a generation ago. 

The great changes which have taken place in American lo- 
comotives have attracted attention from those countries where 
railroads are in operation. In the European works manufact- 
urers have not been required to make such changes as we have. 
Because of the conservative spirit common to Old World eondi- 
tions, manufacturers have adhered to their original standards 
to a greater extent than we. The locomotive and car manu- 
facturers, as well as the makers of steel rails, simply reflect 
the development of our country and its interests. A constant 
Striving after the standards of the highest order of excellence 
has gradually led us to the point where we can compete suc- 
cessfully in the markets of the world with European locomotive 
builders, and we can hold our own in competition with them at 
their own doors. 

While the principal competitors of American manufactur- 
ers in Europe are England and Germany, there are others. 
France and Belgium build a great many engines and have se- 
cured many contracts for locomotives outside their own coun- 
tries. And just here a word may be said as to the main dif- 
ference between American engines and those built in European 
works. The principal distiretion is the use in this country of 
the bar frame, as contrasted with the plate frame used in 
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>HE author of this book which is now famous, E. J. Hardy. a 
‘| chaplain in the British Army, has been paying a visit to 
the United States ard of course has been interviewed. When 
he was approached by Lavinia Hart of the New York World he 
gave her some pointers upon happiness in the married relation 
which readers of Our Day would undoubtedly profit by. 

Married life is what we make it, said Mr. Hardy, stroking 
heaven; 
But. like 
the Hindoo eternity, there is no purgatory, no middle course. 


make it 
there is every possibility that we may make it hell. 


his long beard. There is every chance to 


Real love is the sort that continues to live. with the frills cut 


away and the colored lights out. Real love ean survive the 
practical and come up smiling when the family jars are put 
out of sight. The love in which illusion still figures is an un- 


certain quantity. It may not live through a ten days’ siege of 


seasickness, or a bad night with the baby. or a visit from 


mother-in-law, or the passing of physical charms. Real love is 
conjugal love, that has passed the stage of disillusionment and 
made itself firm on a foundation of fact, of mutual forbear- 
ance and compromise, and an unselfishness that governs alike 
great events and merest details. 

The girl who sells herself for a title is building the cruci- 
fix for her own execution. It is even worse than bartering 
one’s soul and body for money, upon which the necessaries of 
life depend; for to marry for a title is to 


crave a bauble 
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Europe. 


Our engines are always built with outside cylinders, 


while in Europe frequently the cylinders are inside and crank 
axles are used. These two details, the frames and the inside 
eylinders, are now the most radieal differences in American 
and European practice. It may be said, however, that Ameri- 
ean and European locomotives have been growing more and 
more alike, and the difference between them is not nearly so 
great now as it was ten years ago. 

The question of the tariff has little effeet, one way or 
the other, in the production of locomotives for the foreign 
In the first place, while 
brought the 
United States sufficient in itself to debar importations, it is 


trade by American manutacturers. 


there is a tariff on foreign locomotives into 


not an essential to the existence of the industry: American 
railroad companies prefer the American types of locomotives, 
On the 
motives imported into most of the countries of Europe, South 
New Zealand. But, for 
the most part, the railroads in these countries are owned by 


other hand, there is a tariff on American-made leeco- 


America, South Africa, Australia and 
the Government; and, the locomotives being ordered by them, 
the tariff does not affect the price at all. The proposed recip- 
rocity treaties now being negotiated with foreign countries 
will have an additional tendeney to foster export trade in our 
locomotives; all commercial treaties of late years have largely 
earried clauses relative to machinery and locomotives in inter- 
national agreements. 

There are ten large locomotive works in the United States, 
and several of them have recently been united under one man- 
the Works, 
which has been in existence for seventy vears, employs 8.500 


agement. In a plant like Baldwin Locomotive 
hands, and has been spending money during all that time in 
improvements, it is difficult to see how locomotives could be 
made at a lower figure by joining forees with other maru- 
facturers. 

The prosperity of the locomotive business in this country 
today, both for domestie and foreign markets, augurs well for 
the 


to increase more rapidly in the future than it has in the past. 


future. In all probability the foreign trade will continue 
There has been a great deal of talk about the application of 
electricity as a motive power in place of steam for regular 
railroad work, but the developments thus far have not indi- 
Should 
ever, American locomotive builders will adapt themselves to it. 


cated the probability of such a change. it come, how- 
In conclusion, it may be said that, with raw material cheap 
the the 


saving appliances, American manufacturers may look forward 


and abundant, highest skilled labor... and best labor- 


with confidence to the future and reasonably count on supply- 


ing their share of the world’s locomotives. 
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which means nothing and to sacrifices all that is pure and Icfis 
iv ithe gratification of a foclish, meaningless vanity. 
You see, after women get their men they're apt to think 


theyre through, but the hardest task is ahead of them. A wife 
must bear in mind she isn’t a novelty and she must double her 
attractions to make up the deficit. A man must bear in mind 
that he fell in love with his wife, and if she has no attractions 
for other men his judgment must have been at least unique. 
So he'll do well to keep a keen eve on the fluctuations of the 
family thermometer. You 


effort. Everything worth while costs a struggle, and usually 


can’t win happiness without an 


the greater its worth the harder you must work to get it and 
the more closely you must care for it to keep it. 


No life is without its crosses and vexations. It isn't in the 


nature of things. I was blessed with a wife who found no 


happiness in complaining or she © had 
wanted to build up a picturesque ruin she no doubt could have 


found plenty of excuse for it. 


being miserable. If 


I'm not perfect. 
emergency we had love to fall back on. 


But in every 

The woman who real- 
far Pliny the 
concerning Calpurnia, his wife. 
“She loves me, the surest pledge of her virtue.” 


ly loves her husband ean‘’t go very astray. 


younger wrote to his aunt 


The husband 
who really loves his wife is always open to reason. <A 
tub 


matri- 


monial with love for its bottom is bound to come right 


side up. 
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AN AUTHORITY ON SIGNALING TO MARS 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE ENCOUNTERED EXPLAINED BY A NOTED 
ASTRONOMER 


in ROBERT 8S. HALL, LL.D... F. Re S., professor of Astron- 
S omy and Geometry at Cambridge University and Direc- 
tor ci the Cambridge Observatory, has written a brief article 
for the New York Independent, in which he gives some valu- 
able facts concerning Mars, which are of universal interest. 
Professor Ball writes: 

it was the remark of the great Sir William Herschel that 
the 1esemblanece of Mars to this earth is one of the most strik- 
ing the The the 
planet which have been made since the time of this incom- 


features in solar system. observations of 
parabic observer have tended to illustrate the truth which he 


then inid down. Mars is not so large as our earth, of course, 
but like our earth, Mars is surrounded by an atmosphere. At 
the poies of Mars are vast white tracts which become greatly 
extended during winter on the planet, but which shrink again 
during the ensuing summer. To deny that these white tracks 
on Mars consist of ice or snow now seems to me a supposition 
so fantastic that I think we need not seriously discuss it. 

There was a time when it might be pleaded that the ma- 
Mars was constituted were in all likelihood 


ierials of which 


different from the materials of which our earth is made. At 
that 


material whieh accumulates so mysteriously during the winter 


time it might certainly be conjectured that this white 


in either hemisphere on Mars and which disappears again 


during the summer was tormed of some material unknown 


to terrestrial chemists. But this view can no longer be enter- 
tained. The most interesting astronomical discovery of the 
last century assures us that the elements of which our earth 
is constituted are the same elements as those of which other 
bodies in the universe are constructed. 

It has been proved by recent observations that the large 
dark objeets on Mars long believed to be open oceans can no 
longer be described. By the excellent telescopes now available 


these dark tracts have been shown to be traversed by marks 
of a nature so permanent as to be wholly incompatible with 
the supposition that in looking at the dark regions we are 
the this 


point we are indebted to the labors of many astronomers, but 


looking at sheets of liquid. For demonstration of 
we must specially mention Mr. Percival Lowell, who has de- 
voted consummate skill and assiduity to the study of this plan- 
et. With the help of a powerful telescope at his observatory 
in Flagstatf, Arizona, Mr. Lowell has also largely extended 
our knowledge of the canals discovered many years ago by 
Sehiapareli. Mr. Lowell has given us some excellent reasons 


for his belief that these so-called canals do indeed mark the 
the melting 
snows at the poles of Mars to the more arid parts of the 


planet. 


courses along which water is conducted from 


Discoveries such as these raise once again the perennial 
question as to the existence of intelligent inhabitants on Mars. 
And here we are sure to be asked what telescopes have to tell 
with regard to this matter of interest so unfailing. It is 
sometimes heedlessly supposed that our instruments, erected 
with the expenditure of so much skill and trouble, and often 
at such vast expense, ought to be capable of accomplishing 
that which a little consideration would show to be impossible. 
Let us briefly consider the conditions under which alone sig- 
naling to Mars could be effected. 

When under certain occasions, which do not reeur 
frequently, Mars comes nearest to the earth, the distance of 
the planet from our globe is still about thirty-five million 
miles, 


very 


Now what can a telescope show at the distance of 
thirty-five million miles? It requires a very good telescope 
to reduce the apparent distance of an object to a 
part. 


thousandth 
That is to say, it is a very good telescope which will 
show an object as clearly as we could see it with the unaided 
eye if it were at a thousandth part of its distance, and if we 
dispensed with the assistance of a telescope. It is, therefore, 
impossible to hope for any signaling to Mars, unless the sig- 
nals were on a scale sufficiently great to be visible to the un- 
aided eye even at a distance as great as thirty-five thousand 
miles. This consideration suffices to prove the utter futility 
of human endeavor to make any demonstrations on a suffi- 


the inhabitants of 


The very largest city that this earth has ever known 


ciently large seale to be perceptible to 
Mars. 
would be altogether too small to be visible to a being dwelling 
that 


see with a telescope as powerful as the greatest and most 


on the planet Mars, even if being were endeavoring to 
perfect instrument in any observatory on this globe. 

If the whole extent of Lake Superior was covered with 
petroleum, and if that petroleum was set on fire, then I think 
we may admit that an inhabitant of Mars who was furnished 
with a telescope as good as that which Mr. Percival Lowell 
Flagstaff might 


uses at be able to see that something had 


happened. But we must not suppose that the mighty con- 
flagration would appear to the Maritan as a very conspicuous 
object. It but still 1 
think it would not be beyond the reach of a practiced observer 


would rather be a very small feature, 


in that planet. On the other hand, if an area the size of Lake 
Superior on Mars was to be flooded with petroleum and that 
petroleum was to be kindled, we should expect to witness the 
event from here not as a great and striking conflagration, but 
as a tiny little point of just discernible light. The dise of Mars 


is not a large object, and the conflagration would not extend 
over the three-hundredth part of that dise. 

It is sufficient to state these facts to show that the possi- 
bility of signaling to Mars is entirely beyond the power of 


human resources, 


o> 
TRAVELING BEEHIVES 


~1LE latest step in keeping bees at work has been taken by 
| a Southern California apiarist. This part of the country 
is especially valuable for bee culture since the sage brush hills 
furnish the whitest and most delicate honey the market af- 
fords. C. 1. Graham, writes a San Francisco correspondent, has 
been in the business for nine years and has been enthusiastic 
in studying the habits of the bees. 

Noticing that their renascent activity depended upon the 
coming of the spring flowers, he conceived the idea of assist- 
The 


orchards of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys burst into 


ing them to set out earlier on their vearly campaigns. 


bloom some months before the southern sagebrush, and to 
them Mr. Graham drove a wagonload of bee colonies late in 
January, 1896. As the blossoms faded in April, Mr. Graham 
turned southward again. It was predicted that his bees would 
desert him by the wayside, for, while bees can be moved with 
impunity during their quiescent winter, it is generally consid- 
ered impossible to transport them during their active season. 
Mr. Graham, however, solved the difficulty by traveling at night 
only, and reached home with practically full colonies, a honey 
crop of a hundred pounds to each hive and the sagebrush seas- 
on still open before him. 

The following two years he moved two wagon-loads of 
colonies, and not only transported them to the northern orch- 
ards in January, but in July, after the sagebrush had ceased 
blooming, carried them north again to flourish on the fragrant 
of the This gave 
him three distinct crops of honey, and kept the bees active 
during nine months of the year. 


autumn wild flowers San Joaquin Valley. 


The success of the experiment has been accompan 


ied by an 
increase of capital and a growth of the industry. Si 


Since 1899, 
Mr. Graham has shipped by carloads from one vantage ground 
Mr. Graham seatters the bees around the fruit 
region in the ratio of about one hundred colonies to an area 


to another. 


of five square miles, and pays certain ground rental for the 
season. As the bees help pollenize the flowers and thus pro- 
duce a superior fruit, the owner of the orchard is reaping an 
Mr. Gra- 
ham pitches camp at one orchard for a day or two at a time 


equal benefit with the apiarist, if not a greater one. 
and attends to his bees there. Then he drives to his next col- 
lection of hives. 

When the combs are full, the equipments for straining are 
placed in the camping wagon. The honey is strained and ship- 
ped to the market from the nearest railroad station. Among 


the fruit blossoms and the spring wild flowers the bees take 
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about fifteen days to fill their combs, and during that season 
they produce about one hundred pounds of strained honey to 
a colony. In the sagebrush the combs are filled within ten 
days, and each colony gathers about two hundred pounds in 
the season. The late summer and autumn flowers yield almost 
the same amount of market honey as the blossoms of spring. 


= 
MOST POWERFUL GUN IN THE WORLD 


HE most powerful gun in the world is about completed at 
T the Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. This gun is intended for 
the defenses at New York harbor, and it is in contemplation to 
construct others of like size and calibre. This 16 inch gun is 
largely experimental and upon its performance will depend 
whether others will be built. Captain Wheeler, of the Ordnance 
Corps, has been ordered to Watervleit to inspect the final work 
on the gun and to arrange for its trial. The gun weighs 130 
tons, is 49 feet 2.9 inches long, with a breech diameter of 60 
inches. The muzzle diameter is 16 inches, and the length of 
If successful, it is the intention to 
construct forty or more guns of this size and calibre, of which 
eighteen are to be mounted at New York, ten at San Francisco, 
eight at Boston and four at Hampton Roads. 

The most noteworthy feature of the gun is the range, 
which is expected to extend over twenty-one miles. A firing 
table prepared for the Ordnance Department shows that in 
ranging for this distance the shell would reach a maximum 
elevation of 30,516 feet, which is equal to nearly five and two- 
fifths miles. This is very much greater than the maximum 
range obtained by any other gun, the Krupp weapon having 
the record for about twelve and a half miles. The greatest 
height reached by the Krupp shell in its flight was 21,456 feet, 
and the time occupied between the discharge of the gun and 


the bore 37 feet 4 inches. 


the striking of the projectile was one minute and ten seconds. 
Of the large guns constructed in Europe, not one compare with 
this American weapon. 

The Italians have a gun of 17.75 calibre, the French one of 
16.5 inch, and the Armstrong gun is 16.25 inch. None of these 
compares in point of energy and range with the Watervleit 16 
inch gun. The latter will require a charge of 576 pounds of 
smokeless powder, and if the old black powder be used 1,178 
pounds. With a maximum powder pressure of 37,000 or 38,000 
pounds to the square inch, ordnance officers estimate the gun 
will hurl a projectile weighing 2,370 pounds with a muzzle en- 
ergy of 2,300 feet per second, developing a muzzle energy of 
88,000 foot-tons; but that it is probable that by using a slow 
burning powder even greater velocity would be developed, with 
a relative small increase in the chamber pressure. 

— 


THE SPECTATOR ON HONEST LIARS 


HE London Spectator which is known throughout the 
ii world for its stern attitude towards public morals has 
assumed a new role in its attempt to show that many of the 
superficialities of modern life are necessary to maintain peace 
and happiness. The editor says: 

In the matter of true speaking, as in wine drinking, no 
one can define what moderation means though we all believe 
that in our own persons we illustrate the word. But, granting 
this vague moderation, we are prepared to maintain that a 
certain number of false formulas are necessary for the de- 
fense and maintenance of the spirit of sincerity and truth. 
We all have entered into a tacit agreement that under certain 
circumstances we will deceive each other for our common com- 
fort, and if any large number of people took to avoiding these 
defensive forms and spoke on all occasions nothing but the 
naked truth the social world would have to be made over again, 
and we think that the new one would be worse and less ingenu- 
ous than that in which we live. 

After such a revolution society would have to revise its 
list of penal offences, and at the head of the new catalogue 
would stand, we imagine, curiosity. The rules about not ask- 
ing questions, which now apply only to royalty, would have 
to be universally observed. “I shan’t tell you,” is a phrase 
which will not always defend a secret, and apart from that, 
if constantly resorted to, would be apt to produce social fric- 
tion. One would hardly dare to ask a friend to dine in so many 
words if it were not permissible for him to make the false 
reply that he was sorry but he was engaged and could not 
come. Ordinary social intercourse, instead of becoming more 
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direct, would have to be carried on by an elaborate system of 
hints; otherwise society would become, metaphorically speak- 
ing, a bear garden in which, sensitive persons would be batter- 
It would be impossible to get used to being told, 
> or “I could come 


ed to death. 
“I do not like you, and your friends bore me,’ 
quite easily but I do not care to identify myself with the very 
Neither could we 


” 


second-rate people among whom you live. 
improve matters by reversing the ordinary procedure by al- 
The rebuff of being re- 
fused hospitality would be almost unbearable. 

— 


A WRITER’S BEST AGE 


I] T is an interesting question as to what is the age of an 
author when his best work is done. De Foe was 58 when 
he wrote Robinson Crusoe, Richardson 52 when Pamela ap- 


lowing guests to invite themselves. 


peared. Fielding wrote Tom Jones in his 48th and 49th years. 
George Eliot was 44 when Romola appeared, and Thackeray 
36 when Vanity Fair was published. Trollope began his work 
late in life the first of his suecessful novels appearing in his 
41st year, Scott was 43 when in 1814 he wrote Waverly—though 
he was famous as a poet at the age of 34. Swift was 59 when 
he wrote Gulliver’s Travels. Apparent exceptions are found in 
Victor Hugo, who wrote Hans of Iceland and Bug-Jargol when 
very young; he was capable of Les Miserables only at the age 
of 60. Balzae produced only inferior work until he had passed 
30. The reason, of course, is obvious; activity of imagination, 
rhetorical power and general information, all of which may be 
possessed in comparative youth, will equip any writer but a 
novelist; he must have in addition to these that which ordinar- 
ily comes only with actual length of years—wide experience 
and observation of human life. The real exception is, of course, 
Charles Dickens, who, at the age of 24, published a book, Pick- 
wick Papers, which revealed fully developed every characteris- 
tic of his genius. Not merely was Pickwick Papers an unpar- 
alleled youthful success, but its characteristics remained those 
of its author’s later work. The fact is that through the ab- 
normal experiences of his childhood, Dickens was at 24 what 
men usually become at twice the age. In his childhood Dickens 
was a man in many things. It is equally true that in his man- 
hood he remained a child in many things. 


> 
ALCOHOL IN PATENT MEDICINES 


HE immense quantities of patent medicines consumed in 
2 this country, and the great profits that are earned in the 
manufacture and sale of them, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing item in a contemporary, referring to the amount of 
money expended on advertising by some of these concerns: 

“A newspaper estimate of the appropriations of general 
advertisers credits the Centaur Company and C. I. Hood & Co. 
with a yearly expenditure of $500,000 each. Dr. Pierce’s bill is 
put down as $300,000, and the Pinkham Company, the J. C. 
Ayer Company, and Seott and Browne are said to spend $250,000 
-ach. Brent Good is in the $200,000 class. In the list of adver- 
tisers spending from $100,000 to $150,000 apiece for publicity 
are the Sterling Remedy, Postum Cereal Company, Frank 
Stuart, California Fig Syrup Company, Warner’s Safe Cure 
Company, Pond’s Extract Company, Potter Drug and Chemical 
Company, Enoch Morgan’s Sons and the Ammonol Chemical 
Company of New York. 

Apropos of these patent medicines, it is a well-known fact 
that some of them consist almost entirely of alcohol, in which 
fact lies their great popularity. One of them, recently placed 
on the market—and which is not included in those above men- 
tioned—is said to contain 95 per cent. of alcohol. It is widely 
advertised as a cure for catarrh, and it is said that trainloads 
of this disguised liquor are consumed in prohibition sections of 
the country. 

— 


THE AMERICAN PAPER INDUSTRY 


~~ IFTY pounds of paper for each individual was the amount 
} consumed in this country last year. The United States 
puts 6,000,000,000 pounds on the market annually, according to 
the latest statistics, and has about one thousand mills engaged 
in the paper manufacture. We not only consume more paper 
than any other country, but we are reaching out for the mar- 
kets of the world, and with our output furnish railways and 
steamships with about 7,500,000 tons of freight a year. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF MOSQUITOES 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


INCE the mosquito has become known as a disseminator 
S of disease a serious study has been made of how to get 
rid of it. The latest work on the subject is by L. 0. Howard 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington and is enti- 
tled, “Mosquitoes, How They Live; How They Carry Disease; 
How They Are Classitied; How They May Be Destroyed.” The 
book is published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Many surprising facts as to the peculiar places in which 
the insects will breed are related in Mr. Howard’s book, says 
the New York Sun in reviewing Mr. Howard’s conclusions. 
'yhe smallest pool of standing water is large enough to furnish 
a birthplace for thousands of the pests. Mr. Howard relates 
that in the water standing in pitcher plants, in the tiny 
pools in broken bottles on a garden wall, in the flower vases on 
tables in the house where the water is not frequently changed 
—in all of these places mosquito eggs have been found in great 
numbers. 


But the most careful supervision of mosquito-breeding 
places will not exclude them from a neighborhood. It is said 
that mosquitoes were unknown in Hawaii until brought there 
in ships with rum and other blessings of civilization from 
foreign countries. By means of railway trains unlimited quan- 
tities of mosquitoes are carried unlimited distances, and on 
emerging from the cars they start to breed, even where mos- 
quitoes are ordinarily rare. In this way mountain resorts be- 
come infested with lowland mosquitoes. 

It was long a matter of faith in England that the mosquito 
was imported there in the baggage of American travelers. And, 
according to Mr. Howard, poor old New Jersey has got her 
bad name as a mosquito inferno from the fact that the pests 
sre carried back into the state by railway trains from breeding 
places along the shore. In one place in the Catskills mos- 
quitoes were unknown until through cars brought them up 
from the vicinity of New York. Mosquitoes were hardly known 
at Winchester, Va., until] a night train began running there 
over the Baltimore and Ohio road from Camden station, Bal- 
timore. The City of Mexico did not know mosquitoes until the 
railroads were built from Vera Cruz and Tampico. 

. Mr. Howard, as the result of a number of years’ experi- 
ence in fighting mosquitoes, has reached a cheerful conclusion. 
He does not believe that there is any reason why a community 
should submit to the mosquito plague. He quotes Mr. Mathe- 
son’s statement which he fully indorses, that “there is no 
more reason why people should suffer from mosquitoes than 
that they should suffer from smallpox.” 

The work of exterminating mosquitoes Mr. Howard di- 
vides into three parts. First the treatment of breeding 
places with insectides; second, the abolition of breeding places 
by drainage, and, third, the introduction of natural enemies 
into breeding pools, which, for any reason, it may be unde- 
sirable to drain or to treat with oil. 

Before undertaking work against the early stages of mos- 
quitoes in any given neighborhood, there must be a thorough 
survey of the immediate surroundings to learn with great ac- 
curacy all the places in which mosquitoes may breed. About 
houses the greatest care must be taken to examine every pos- 
sible spot where still water may gather. In the surrounding 
ground every permanent pool and every swamp area should 
be charted and the method of treatment determined upon; 
permanent pools not used for watering stock should be treat- 
ed with kerosene; swamp areas should be drained; small de- 
pressions should be filled with earth. 

Petroleum has become the standard agent for treating 
mosquito-breeding water. In the summer of 1900 W. J. Mathe- 
s0n got very successful results by treating an area of several 
Square miles on the north shore of Long Island with kerosene 
combined with certain drainage work. The army regulations 
in Cuba provide for the treatment of breeding places with 
kerosene and the results are reported to be admirable. The 
city of Winchester, Va., during the summer of 1900, was treat- 
ed with kerosene, under an ordinance of the City Council, with 
such good results that this spring the City Council passed a 
further regulation providing a penalty for the non-treatment 
of breeding places. 

The best petroleum for the purpose is found to be a light 


fuel oil. The lamp burning oil is too volatile to be long effec- 
tive; the crude oil is too thick. The oil is effective for from 
ten days to two weeks, when the application must be renewed. 
The army regulations in Cuba at first required the application 
of the oil once a month. Subsequently this order was changed 
to twice a month. The best method of applying it is found to 
be by simply pouring it upon the water with a watering pot 
or from a dipper. 

As to the method of dealing with mosquito-infested 
houses, Mr. Howard says that first of all the house must be 
thoroughly screened. To kill mosquitoes in a house Fermi 
and Lumbao recommend chlorine gas. Pour into a dinner 
plate containing four or five spoonfuls of chloride of lime, five 
or ten cubie centimetres of crude sulphurie acid. This liber- 
ates the chlorine gas, which kills the mosquitoes. This plan 
can be used only in rooms which are not inhabited, or in 
which the vapors can be permitted to remain for several hours. 
The burning of pyrethrum powder in a room will also kill mos- 
quitoes, or, at least, stupefy them. The pyrethrum powder 
should be moistened and then moulded into little cones which 
are dried in the oven. When one of these cones is ignited at 
its summit with a match it will smoulder slowly, filling the 
room with smoke which to most people is not unpleasant. The 
Chinese use pine or juniper sawdust, mixed with a small quan- 
tity of brimstone and an ounce of arsenic put into slender 
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bags in a dry state. 
with a thread. 


Each bag is coiled like a snake and tied 
The outer end is lighted. Two coils are said 
to be sufficient for an ordinary room and 100 coils sell for six 
cents. In case of milldams, ice ponds, ponds for watering 
stock and other sheets of water where kerosene cannot be 
used, the mosquito may be reached by the introduction of 
certain of its natural enemies in the way of fishes which will 
feed upon and destroy mosquito larvae. Almost all the small 
earniverous fish which inhabit swamp pools and still water will 
feed upon mosquito larvae. The stickleback-.is as deadly to 
the mosquito in its embryonic stage as are also nearly all 
kinds of top minnows. The common sunfish is another eater 
of mosquito eggs, and, having a very large mouth and a prodig- 
ious appetite, he does’ great execution. 

— 


WHERE FIREWORKS ARE MADE 


HE younger members of our household frequently ask us 
- where the Fourth of July fireworks are made. In years 
gone by the answer could truthfully be stated, in China, but 
the tide has changed and now most of the celebrating ma- 
terial is manufactured at home. A manager of such a place 
near New York said recently: 

“It was not many years ago that Peking Chinamen were 
revered by children all over the country, because they made 
the delight giving firecracker. Now the children must thank 
honest laborers who live the year round not thirty miles from 
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New York. We get very little in the fireworks line from China 
today, except the smaller sizes of firecrackers. 
only articles of the kind which we 
and vastly better. 


These are the 
‘annot make as cheaply 
Even the heavy duty imposed by the gov- 
ernment does not sufficiently protect us. 


We also get what is 
known as the Mandarin cracker. 


come in bunches or 
strings, having from fifty-two to fifty thousand crackers. The 
larger ones are usually suspended from a telegraph pole and 


These 


give a series of noisy explosions lasting five or ten minutes.” 
* Outside of New York there are 
near Chicago and near Cincinnati. 


fireworks’ manufactories 


One at London, Ont., sup- 


plies most of the demand of Canadian boys and girls. A pe- 
culiarity of these manufactories is that they cover much 


ground, being divided into a number of small, wooden, one- 
story huts scattered over a block or more, in order to avoid 
heavy loss by fire. 

As soon as the Fourth’s celebration is over the fireworks 
factories will begin to turn out goods for the Christmas cele- 
brations in the south. Individual workmen will begin experi- 
ments of various sorts for the Fourth of 1902. 


tions of light powders will be studied. 


New combina- 
For several years the 
manufacturers have given much attention to safety appliances 
for the benefit of those who discharge fireworks. 


= 
NEW DEMANDS FOR CAMPHOR 
fag price of camphor has not been so high in years as at 
present. . Housewives, desirous of keeping the destruc- 
tive :mothsS: and other insects from the winter 
the ‘summer 


clothes during 


months, and merchants, even, who 


it-in-quantities, learn this at many apothecary 


purchase 

shops. 
‘Ehe-retail price at present is in some instances as high as 

60 cents a pound, and the wholesale price is seldom below 45 


or 50 cents for the same quantity. There has been a steady 


advance in the price during the last decade. In 1890 camphor 
could be bought readily for 20 cents a pound. 

This steady rise in the price of the popular and useful drug 
is attributed to several causes. One of the chief is supposed to 
be its extended use in manufactures. In addition to the large 
quantities now used in the making of celluloid, the recent in- 
vention of smokeless powder has drawn largely upon the stock 
in hand. The governments of England, France and Germany 
have immense quantities:of the article stored in their maga- 
zines. However, it is said that Germany is seeking diligently 
for a proper substitute to use as the principal ingredient of 
the smokeless powder, as its extreme volatility makes its use 
expensive and somewhat uncertain. Nothing, however, has 
been found yet which can take its place. 

The high price of camphor—and druggists do not expect 
to see it much lower in the near future—has led ‘to the use of 
a substitute for the purpose of killing moths. It is called 
naphthalin, and is a coal tar product, white in color, which 
‘an be purchased in the form of balls or flakes. 


be effective in the preservation of clothes. 


It is said to 


The greater part of the camphor of commerce is the prod- 
uct of the camphor tree, a native of China, Japan, Formosa 
and Cochin China. It has also been introduced into 
the West Indies, although with but partial success. 


Java and 
The tree 
is of considerable height, with evergreen leaves and yellowish 
white flowers. It is imported to this country in a crude state 
in large leaden lined tubs, tightly sealed, and is refined by sub- 
limation. There are only three refineries in the United States, 
all of which are in the East. 


SS 


A NEW LAW OF VISION 


WO series of investigations of far-reaching importance to 
Tt physiological optics have been completed during the past 
year in the psychological laboratory of Wesleyan University 
at Middletown by Prof. Raymond Dodge and students of the 
university. The first series definitely established a new law of 
vision, almost revolutionary in its consequences. It was prov- 
en that the eyes, when in motion, can distinguish nothing in 
any complex field of vision over which they sweep. In order 
to see any object at rest, the eye must remain motionless, 
looking at some definite part of it for an appreciable length 
of time. If the eyes move, they see nothing for about one- 
twentieth of a second. This explains the success of those 
sleight-of-hand tricks in which rapid movements of the fingers 
are absolutely unseen, while the eyes follow the larger move- 
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ments of the hand. It also explains the necessity of looking 
at a relatively fixed point in boxing and fencing. 
While the 


many psychological 


new law will necessitate a re-investigation of 


problems, it has an especially obvious 


bearing on the psychology of reading. Four years ago, in 


collaboration with Prof. Benno Erdmann, then of the Univer- 


sity of Halle, Prussia, Professor Dodge demonstrated that, 
contrary to the general impression, the eyes do not move 


regularly over a page as we read, but make a series of distinct 
pauses as they sweep along each line of print. At that time 
evidence was found which seemed to show that the eyes ac- 
‘tually saw the words only during these pauses. That evidence 
has recently been called in question by eminent authorities. 
The new experiments finally settle the question beyond al] 
doubt, and justify the psychologically, as well as pedagogical- 
ly, important 
stimulation is 


conclusions that in reading the true unit of 
not the individual letter, but a more or less ex- 
of letters. 

middle age remember that before they learned 
to read they had to first “learn their letters,” then they were 
taught to put the letters together to make words, and finally 
they learned to read. 


tended group 


People of 


Nowadays, children learn to read words 
the individual letters. According to Dr. 
Dodge’s experiments, this last method has a good psycholog- 
ical basis. 


before they learn 


The second series was a quantitative study of the eye 
movements, with particular reference to the rapidity of read- 
ing. This series involved the invention of a unique methoa 
of measuring the movements of the eye and the designing ot 
a considerable amount of new apparatus, by the aid of which 
the first accurate measurements of the eve movements were 
effected. These measurements not only show the length, num. 
her and velocity of the movements of the eve during reading, 
but they also furnish the first exact data for a study of the 
co-ordination of the eyes and the muscular fatigue of reading. 


—_ 
WOODEN SHOES IN AMERICA 

T is generally imagined that the wooden shoe is retired 
] when the immigrant reaches his newly adopted country. 
An industrious representative of a New York paper, however, 
has found a wooden shoemaker in that metropolis. This man, 
who is of German birth, is housed in a little narrow shop uv 
on East Fifty-ninth street. His workroom is nothing more 
than an old, disused hallway, but in these close quarters he 
has. stowed away all the appliances of his craft. and there he 
whittles and planes away steadily on his ungainly footwear. 
He says that there are hundreds of residents of New York 
who retain their fondness for the shoes they were accustomed 
to wear when young, and that in the privacy of their own 
homes and on the streets in their own immediate neighborhood 
they still go stumping about in wooden shoes. 
This particular shoemaker turns out no 
pairs of shoes a year, which sell for 75 cents 
cording to the size and amount of fine work 


fewer than 150 
to $2 a pair, ac- 
on them. Most 
of these shoes are made to order, but he keeps a small stock 
on hand to supply the wants of chance customers, who may 
happen to need a pair of shoes in a hurry and are not particu- 
lar as to size and stvle. 


> 
WEAVING ORIENTAL CARPETS 

NEW method of manufacturing Oriental carpets has been 
A placed upon the market by an English syndicate, which 
has secured the entire rights from the inventor. It relates 
principally to the weaving of Turkish “piled” and “tufted” 
carpets, and the process embodies an advance as revolution- 
ary as the inventions of Lord Masham. By hand about half 
a day is occupied in making a square yard of this textile fabric. 
but the Hallensleben power loom, as it is called, has a capacity 
of 35 square yards per day, and the material is equal in every 
respect to the finest hand-made Oriental productions. The 
loom is very ingenious in its arrangement, since the shuttle is 
dispensed with. The advantage of this system is that low- 
grade materials hitherto considered useless may be utilized, 
while a great economy is effected in time and power. The Sci- 


entific American says that the process of coloring the yarns 
This again is almost entirely 
accomplished by hand, and it is considered, in view of its sim- 
ple character, that it may be adapted to other ramifications 
of the textile industry. 


for the design is a novel feature. 
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POTATO PATCHES FOR THE POOR 


OUTGROW :H OF THE IDEA OF PUTTING VACANT LOTS 
INTO CULTIVATION 


HE recent death of ex-Governor Haz- 
has re- 

vived interest in the popular and 
charitable potato for 
city poor, with which his name is insep- 
1s94, 
Mayor of Detroit, that Mr. Pingree no- 


en S. Pingree in London 


venture, patches 


arably connected. It was in while 
ticed the large amount of waste land in 
vacant lots and conceived of the untold 
good which might result if these were 
opened for the benefit of the city poor. 
His idea became popular at once and the 
mayor of Detroit attracted national at- 
tention. Many other cities have adopted 
the idea, them Ohio. 
A representative of The Dispatch of that 


among Columbus, 
city has been taking an inventory of the 
results achieved and in the course of an 
extended article says: 

This year there are 108 families which 
are cultivating patches of vegetables to 
the 
These are all large fam- 


provide them with sustenance for 


winter months. 


ilies, averaging between four and_ five 


members to the family. The entire fam- 
ily works on the patches and it may read- 
ily be admitted that those who start out 
to cultivate potatoes are soon active in 
the cultivation of habits of industry and 
thrift. 
There 


are at present 7614, acres of 


ground under cultivation in the munici 
pal potato patches. Strange as it may 
seem, not one-fourth of this ground is 
Eight other vegeta- 


the 


planted in potatoes. 


bles are represented in plats of 
ground that the workers tend with care. 
The largest patch in the city is the Bel- 
Stevens 


West 


This patch is 20 acres in 


mont patch, situated between 


Gilford 
Broad street. 


and avenues, north of 
extent and accommodates about 40 fam!i- 
lies. The utmost care is used in planting 
the of yield 


for the investment. It 


to secure greatest return 
is estimated that 
the crops this year will have a value of 
over $9,000, 
that a 


for the market crop of 76 acres of ground. 


Superintendent Bridge said 
not realize $3,000 


farmer would 


The reason the yield of the municipal 
the 


farmer or market gardener could gain is 


patches is so much greater than 


that so many more people are at work 
on the farmer 
could 


city patches than the 
While the 


patch has over 500 people working on it 


command. municipal 
the greater portion of the day the farm- 
er could keep not more than six or seven 
While 
the farmer plants his potatoes three to 


persons at work on his garden. 


four feet apart in order that he may 


plow between the rows, the workers on 
the city patches are instructed to plant 
potatoes not more than 18 inches apart. 
The farmer the hill 
while the city worker uses only two ey<s 
to the hill. 

It is a standing rule in the municipal 
potato patch to observe the laws of ro- 
tation of crops faithfully. As soon as the 
potatoes have been hoed into a hill, cab- 
bage or sweet corn is planted between 
the hills. 
another row is planted, and when one 
radish is pulled up another seed is imme- 


uses four eyes in 


As soon as the beans are ripe 


diately dropped into its place. Lettuce is 
never pulled up by the roots as the gard- 
eners do, but is carefully plucked by 
the stem and the root thereupon renders 
up other the 


On almost every patch may be seen pota- 


lettuce as choice as first. 
toes, sweet potatoes, sweet corn, onions, 
beans, peas, radishes, lettuce and cucum- 
bers planted in rows. Often these 
mingled in artistic and harmonious lines. 


are 


The poor people who work the patches 
are in some cases dependent on these for 
food and The 
close attention and jealous care which 


their winter's comfort. 
is uniformly paid to the growing vegeta- 
bles by the gardeners is illuminating to 
those who prate pessimistically on the 
The 


receive 


hopelessness of the social problem. 


workers vie with each other to 
the commendation of the superintendent 
and many of them work early and late in 
the endless fight with weeds and potato 
that the 


the seed which is dealt to each applicant 


bugs. It is estimated cost of 
about 
the 


superintendent estimates that this would 


at the beginning of the season is 


$3. With proper care and attention 
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bring a profit of not less than $40 for 
the The banner result 
was gained by a lady last year, who with 
her children grew a crop which brought 


season’s work. 


in $112 at the end of the season. 

men and 
women are at work on the potato patch- 
es. There are six blind people, many of 


All sorts and conditions of 


them are lame and one old colored wom- 


an is so old that “Fo de lo’d sah, Ah 
kaint tell jes how ole Ah is, sah.” Some 
‘ases are on record of patch holders 


selling their produce for beer at the sa- 
loons. Happily these cases are rare and 
when 
superintendent 


are summarily dealt with 
The 
with more pleasure the case of the man 
has built him a 


tent on his patch and spends his nights 


appre- 


hended. considers 


in the south end who 


as well as his days with his work. 

The season runs from April 1 and costs 
the city not to exceed $600. By the judi- 
cious expenditure of this sum the poor 
of our city are benefited to the extent 


of habits formed, ambitions aroused and 


pockets filled for winter expenses. The 
municipal potato patch system might 


well receive serious attention from those 
who despair concerning the hopelessness 
of the present day social problem. 
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FRESH AIR WORK OF CHURCHES 


, ee attempt of city churches to care 
for the little children of the 
better 


tene- 
illus- 


The St. James 


ments is perhaps nowhere 
trated than in New York. 
summer home 
will 


children 


chureh has erected a new 


near East Norwalk, Conn.. and this 


accommodate parties of sixty 


for a week at a time. The summer home 
is in the midst of a plot of fourteen acres 
of ground. It is a large frame structure 


surrounded on three sides by _ piazzas. 
Entrance is had to a large square recep- 
hall 


On the same floor are the dining 


tion which is to be used for a li- 


brary. 


room, kitchen and storerooms. Besides 


there is a large playroom furnished in 


cheery fashion with an open fireplace 


for chilly days. Upstairs are the rooms 
The house is fitted with 


open plumbing and all modern improve- 


for the children. 
ments. From the upper story a fireproof 
staircase communicates with the grounds, 
giving ample provision for escape in case 
of fire. 
table gardens, orchards and other coun- 


Attached to the place are vege- 
try delights. Cows there are galore. for 
each child is 
least a quart of milk a day. The expenses 


encouraged to drink at 


are met by contributions. 
St. Bartholomew’s church has rented 
spot in the hills back of 


The place contains fourteen 


a beautiful 
Chappaqua. 
acres, and although it is only rented for 
the coming season it is considered likelv 
that it may be purchased before another 
summer. 
be sent to Chappaqua in the proportion 
of forty girls to ten boys. A great nart 
of the fresh air work of this wealthy 
and 

excursions. 


Fifty children at a time will 


parish is quietly unostentatiously 


done in one-day Large 


blocks of tickets to all the favorite near- 
by resorts are purchased. These tiekets 


are given to mothers of families, and 


may be used by them at any time. Thus 
the beneficiaries take their outings with- 
out anything to indicate that they are 
not going at their own charges. 

this 


The invalids are 


No church does more of kind of 
work than St. George’s. 
specialized and are sent wherever their 
physicians deem best for their particu- 
the 


Adirondacks, others to the sea and others 


lar ailment. Some will be sent to 
to sanitariums which make provision for 
similar cases. There are five ¢xcursions 
a week by the Long Island Railroad to 
St. George’s Cottage, at Rockaway Beach, 
200 the 


excursionists, so 


coaches 
that 
down in a 


with persons in two 
the 


are 


which 
1,000 


arry 
persons carried 
single week, and 11,000 during the sum- 
mer. The persons who are on the list of 
beneficiaries of the parish have several 
excursions each during the summer. Be- 
sides the day excursions some 500 moth- 
children will be accommodated 
with a week’s stay at the cottage during 
the season. 

The Baptist churches of New York 
maintain Oak Farm as their summer 
home, while the Judson Memorial church 


ers and 


has been lent a summer home at Battle- 
boro, Vt. 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church 
has a pleasant fresh air cottage home 
and D. H. MecAlpin has just provided a 
summer home for the Brick church. 
Union Theological Seminary has the sum- 
mer home of the Union Settlement under 
its charge. Besides these there are many 
children sent out with funds provided by 
newspapers and by private institutions. 
The Five Points Mission is the beneficiary 
of several of these funds and sends a 
large number of children to the country, 
many of whom are finally adopted in the 
homes to which they go as guests. 
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RURAL IMPROVEMENT TRUST 


SUGGESTION FOR CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT OF VIL- 
LAGE COMMUNITIES 


ERBERT MYRICK has been dream- 
ing of a rejuvenated New England. 
He is distressed with the present condi- 
tion of village and country life and pro- 
poses to transform it with new power 
and purpose. His ideas appear in the 
New England Homestead and are sug- 
gestive. He has in mind a certain town- 
ship that will serve as a practical illus- 
tration for the proposed campaign. This 
township contains 500 people where in 
former years it had two or three thous- 
and population. The schools are very 
poor because of few pupils, inferior 
teachers, and the character of the people. 
Half a dozen church edifices are going 
to ruin, anu one minister is but feebly 
supported. The people of this township 
are of varied quality. Some of the fami- 
lies are just as fine and energetic in ev- 
ery way as can be found in the most 
favored localities. But the plain truth 
is that a considerable proportion of the 
people in this particular township are in- 
firm of purpose, lacking in energy and 
apparently devoid of ambition. 

To ruralize this place Mr. Myrick would 
organize a corporation known as the New 
England rural improvement trust. Let 
it have a special charter, under which it 
may conduct a variety of industries, and 
be authorized to issue its shares in any 
such forms and under such conditions as 
may be required. A general manager of 
rare ability should be secured and held 
directly responsible for all details. 

Thus organized, with ample capital to 
begin operations, the trust should buy 
practically all the property in the town- 
ship referred to. Then it should be sold 
to the most desirable parties at reason- 
able terms. With each homestead would 
go a guaranty that the trust would han- 
dle all the produce thereof and market 
the same to the best possible advantage. 
There would be a further guaranty of 
profitable employment for the spare 
time of any and every member of the 
family. Each owner of a homestead 
would become also a shareholder in the 
trust. 

A combined school-house and atheneum 
should contain a good working library, 
ample accommodations for a model 
school, together with a small outfit for 
instruction in arts and crafts. The 
school-room or audience. chamber could 
be used for social gatherings, town-meet- 
ings, or as a place of worship. Instead 
of having half a dozen decaying churches 
of various denominations, encourage 
union service so far as possible, or ar- 
range for distinguished preachers, min- 
isters or priests of the various denomina- 
tions, to address the people alternate 
Sundays. In this and other ways the ed- 
ucational and religious life of the com- 
munity would be active, agreeable and in- 
spiring. 

The manager at his office would be in 
touch with markets everywhere, and all 
the produce of the township would be 
sold through his office. The stuff would 
be carefully graded and bunched in such 
quantities that merchants in any city 


would know just where to get any desired 
quantity of any grade of produce. The 
milk, cream, eggs, poultry, ete., could all 
be collected daily from each homestead 
and sold to the best advantage. A co- 
operative store for supplying everything 
not produced by the community would 
of course be a feature of the enterprise. 
All the buying trade of the township 
would be here concentrated, and goods 
would be purchased through the office in 
large quantities at the lowest possible 
rate for spot cash. The merchandise 
would be sold to the people at a fair ad- 
vance, enough to pay good wages to 
those employed in handling it and a fair 
dividend on the capital employed, and 
yet would be better in quality and lower 
in price than they could buy elsewhere. 

Instead of each individual farmer pay- 
ing the highest price for what he had to 
buy, and accepting the lowest price for 
what he had to sell, just the opposite 
would prevail. People would buy on the 
lowest possible terms, and would get the 
highest prices for the produce of their 
land and labor. There would be nothing 
like the community life of the Shakers 
nor any interference with established 
usages of society. The object would be 
to leave the individual and family even 
more free and independent than at pres- 
ent, yet co-operating in other respects 
for the mutual benefit of all who were 
concerned. 


— 
WOMEN CARE FOR THE POOR 


* ERMANY, which is slow in reform 
movements, is allowing women in- 
creased educational privileges, and also 
the opportunity to apply what they know. 
Eight leading cities now have female 
overseers of the poor—in Bremen forty- 
three are employed, and at Bonn eighty 
are at work. Harper’s Bazaar states that 
in the University of Berlin the current 
semester shows 371 women students, as 
compared with 241 last year. One of 
these is aged sixty-one, and is taking a 
course in German philology and history. 
Six are studying theology. 
—. 
PROFIT FROM GOOD TENEMENTS 
HE annual report of the New York 
City and Suburban Homes Company 
shows that a four per cent. dividend has 
been declared for the year. The Com- 
pany’s buildings in the Borough of Man- 
hattan contain over five hundred apart- 
ments, ranging from two to four rooms 
each and renting at the rate of ninety- 
three cents a room per week. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the wage-earners 
of New York is evidenced in the national- 
ities represented on the rent-rolls; Amer- 
ican, German, Swedish, Irish, Bohemian, 
English, French, Scotch, Cuban, and Hun- 
garian. While all the diseases peculiar 
to children have appeared in the well- 
constructed buildings, there were but five 
deaths in the five hundred homes during 
the year just closed. Homewood, the 
suburban property, located in the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, has not made as satis- 


factory returns aS were expected. Qne 
hundred houses and two stores were built 
to be sold on easy monthly installments, 
with a basis of life insurance guarantee, 
Sixty of these houses have been sold, 
The Company has decided to rent the re. 
mainder. The Company owns land in 
Manhattan on which improved buildings 
will be erected at once for the exclusive 
use of colored people. It has also acquir- 
ed other land for the further extension 
of its work. While organized for busi- 
ness purposes, the ethical results of the 
Company’s investment have been what 
its projectors expected. The standards 
of tenement-house building have been ad- 
vanced; and the standards of tenants pay- 
ing from nine to fifteen dollars a month 
have been raised, so that their return to 
the old tenements would be impossible. 
<=> 
WAGES OF HOUSE WORKERS 
TTE Massachusetts State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been investi- 
gating the condition of shop and factory 
wages as compared with house servants. 
In the following summary the figures are 
hased on a canvass of shop workers in 
Poston, texile mill workers in Fall River, 
and Lowell, shoe factory workers in 
Haverhill and Lynn, and restaurant work- 
ers in Boston and vicinity—all women. 
The average of income in these various 
occupations, of expense for food and 
lodging and of net income was as follows: 
Weekly Cost of 
cash foodand Ex: 
Group. ineome lodeing  eess, 
Shop workers........ $ 7.52 $4.99 $2.53 
Textile mill workers... 8.35 2.36 5.99 
Shoe factory workers. 10.45 4.00 6.45 
Restaurant workers... 5.38 1.56 3.82 
House workers........ 3.99 = .0 3.99 
if the personal expenses in going out 
to work, such as car fare, wear and tear 
of clothes, could be taken into account 
it would be found that the house work- 
ers’ excess per week would approach if 
not exceed that of any of the workers in 
this table. 
<—_— 
A STARTLING PROPOSITION 


R. CHARLES DENISON, A. M., of 

Denver, who has made a life study 
of the degenerate results of defective 
heredity, suggests that the government 
should appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the following problems: 

1. Legislative control of marriage on 
the basis chiefly of physical fitness, with 
the object of racial improvement and fu- 
ture prevention of disease, especially tu- 
berculosis; the education of a licensing 
class from which to choose boards of 
control in the separate states; popular 
education of the young before graduat- 
ing from advanced schools. 

2. Possible limited use by the state of 
painless death, without the knowledge of 
the dying, in order to rid society of the 
useless and harmful lives. 

3. Limited and legalized use of desex- 
ualization. 

He believes that the masses should be 
educated physiologically that the laws of 
heredity may be understood, that physi- 
cal development and mental strength 
may be appreciated, and that the respon- 
sibilities of parentage may be recognized. 
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OUR DAY 


AN INTERNATIONAL LABOR BUREAU 


WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT BEING ORGANIZED IN 
BEHALF OF THE WORKINGMEN 


HE International Labor Bureau open- 
T ed for business in Basle, Switzer- 
land, May 1, in the same country where 
the central office of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, the International Telegraph Bu- 
reau, the Bureau for the Regulation of 
International Freight Tariffs, the Latin 
Monetary Union and the International 
Postal Union are in operation. Most of 
these institutions are the real organs of 
the associated governments of the world, 
the Red Cross Society and the Postal 
Union embracing all the civilized nations 
of the four quarters of the globe. 

The director of the Labor Bureau is 
Prof. Stephen Bauer, of the University 
of Basle, once professor of political econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago, who 
has just compiled an account of the ori- 
gin and purpose of the bureau, from 
which George Gifford, American Consul 
at Basle, has made a report to this gov- 
ernment. It is already recognized by 
several governments. 

The Swiss Workingmen’s Society called 
an international congress at Zurich in 
September, 1897, to which they invited 
as guests government labor officials, fac- 
tory inspectors and economists, and it 
was here that the project of an interna- 
tional labor bureau of a _ semi-private 
character took definite form. 

A congress held soon afterward at 
Brussels appointed a committee to make 
proposals for carrying out the plan. To 
this committee and to the parallel action 
of a meeting at Berlin in 1899 is due the 
foundation of the International Union 
for the Legal Protection of Workingmen. 
This association is designed to organize 
the efforts for social reform in every 
country, as well as to serve as a financial 
basis for an international labor office. 
The committees which pursued this aim 
met at the International Congress for 
the Protection of Workingmen which was 
held at Paris in July, 1900, where the 
statutes of the new organization were 
approved. 

The Swiss National Council, on motion 
of the Government Council, has voted an 
annual contribution of 8,000 frances ($1,- 
544) toward the foundation of the In- 
ternational Labor Office and 1,000 francs 
to the Swiss section. The other govern- 
ments are disposed to assist the office in 
a similar way. 

It will publish first a code of existing 
labor laws in the English, French and 
German languages; second, an interna- 
tional bulletin, and third, an internation- 
al annual of labor. 

The international code will contain the 
texts as well as the motives and the in- 
terpretation of the existing legislation. 
The International Labor Office hopes to 
enjoy the co-operation of experts of ev- 
ery country for this scientific work, who 
will be appointed as correspondents. The 
work of translation will be done by the 
office itself. 

The bulletin will contain current legis- 
lative and administrative matter; ex- 
tracts from parliamentary debates and 


from reports of commissions of inquiry 
concerning social reform; a survey of 
strikes and lockouts; a bibliography of 
official documents concerning labor legis- 
lation. 

The annual will contain the annual re- 
port of the association, the proceedings 
of the Congress for Labor Protection and 
the current supplement of the interna- 
tional code. 

Governments, industrial and labor or- 
ganizations, as well as private members 
of the association will receive informa- 
tion concerning texts and motives of for- 
eign labor legislation. This branch of 
the International Labor Office is already 
in full activity. The office, in order to 
fulfil this mission, relies on the liberality 
of governments, which, by sending their 
labor laws and furnishing information 
through official authorities, can do much 
to improve the service of information. 

It is not proposed to aim at a mechani- 
cal uniformity of labor legislation, which 
must adapt itself to differences of na- 
tional character and administration in 
the various industrial countries. Labor 


2I 


legislation will be promoted by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, first, by finding 
the most adequate technical formulation 
of the regulations concerning certain pro- 
tective purposes (e. g., the formulation 
of the periods of rest); second, by in- 
quiring into industrial efficiency as far 
as it is affected by labor laws (e. g., short- 
ening the hours of labor); third, by es- 
tablishing a statistical standard measure 
for the degree in which social politics 
makes itself felt in each country. 

The International Labor Office will be 
able, by means of its correspondents, to 
form an opinion in regard to questions 
of judical, and technical im- 
portance which arise in legislating about 
labor. 


hygienic 


Committees consisting of manu- 
facturers, workingmen and economic ex- 
perts will be convoked by each section 
and will report to the office on questions 
The director of 
the office will request the inspectors of 
factories and directors of labor depart- 
ments to 


of industrial efficiency. 


these 
If these documents should not 
be considered sufficient, international 
statistical investigations will be set on 
foot. The whole material will be com- 
piled for the congress by the director of 
the office. 


give information on 


points. 
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ELECTION DAY IN THE OLDEST REPUBLIC 


Y a “show of hands” a few weeks 
B ago the oldest Republic in the 
world elected its Governor. Nearly ten 
thousand freemen assembled in a public 
square about a raised platform, where 
the secretary of that unique Convention 
kept tally, and the rulers of this litle na- 
tion were selected and the fate of its 
laws decided by the most extraordinary 
process known t omodern democracies. 
As Texas had its war of independence 
half a century ago, subsequently joining 
the United States, so Appenzell had its 
fight for release from unbearable op- 
pression by a tyrannical lord, ultimately 
joining Switzerland, then a confederacy 
of twelve small independent states. In 
1403 the Appenzellers rose against and 
defeated their “noble master,” the Ab- 
bot of St. Gall. Two years later they 
routed a strong army sent against them 
by the Duke of Austria, the Abbot’s ally, 
and then these few thousands of moun- 
taineers carried terror into the neighbor- 
ing conquering knight 
burgher and annexing a territory larger 
than their own. 
interfered with their independence, ex- 
cept Napoleon. 


country, and 


Since then nobody has 


For many years the regular Appenzel- 
ler Landsgemeinde has met in April. At- 
tendance is compulsory for every man, 
Nor can 
any one refuse an office to which he has 
been elected—an eligible man must either 
serve a certain number of years or leave 
the canton. As many of the offices are 
not salaried ones the “honor” of being 
elected implies pecuniary sacrifices, and 
oceasionally prominent citizens remove 
to a neighboring canton in order to avoid 
the burdensome honor. The fixed salary 
of the Republic’s Governor amounts to 


except those convicted of crime. 


the magnificent sum of $20 annually. 

Every voter attending is required to 
appear armed with sword or sabre. Dur- 
ing the forenoon of the last Sunday in 
April the armed voters come to the meet- 
ing place from every direction, until the 
concourse numbers probably about 10,- 
000 men. In the middle of the square a 
tribune has been erected for the Gover- 
nor, the Governing Council, the Secretary 
and the Crier. Just before eleven o’clock 
the vast host unites in singing a patri- 
otic song. At eleven o’clock sharp “the 
government” appears and mounts the 
tribune. After a short address by the 
Governor a silent prayer is offered up 
and then the voting begins. 


First in order comes the election of 
new members for the Governing Coun- 
cil. Any voter may call out any name, 
and every such proposition must be put 
to the vote. The vote is simply by show 
of hands, the men on the tribune acting 
as tellers, or, rather, appraisers. After 
the first vote all but the three nominees 
“getting the most hands” are dropped, 
the election being finally awarded, of 
course, to the one clearly receiving a ma- 
jority of hands in his favor. Next one 
of the members of the Governing Council 
is elected Governor. 


— 

WARNS OF TRAIN ROBBERS 

OHN W. ROUGH, an engineer on the 
| West Baden branch of the Monon 
Railroad, has devised an apparatus to be 
used in case of an attack on the train 
by robbers, which gives the alarm to 
each one of the crew individually and at 
the same time sets off a flashlight and 
automatically makes a picture of the 
thieves. 
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OUR DAY 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND STATE UNI- 
ROF. 


VERSITIES 
EDWIN TWITMYER, principal 
P of the Seattle High School, recent] 
prepared a paper “The Rela- 


tion of Public Schools and State Universi- 


-areful on 


ties,” for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
in which he advanced valuable sugges- 


tions for the improvement of our entire 
educational system. 

Among the ideal conditions necessary 
to produce an ideal educational system 
in his opinion is a course of study which 
contemplates instruction in subject mat- 
ter in all respects best adapted for the 
culture intended, and in 


and training 


which -the gradations or steps from the 
kindergarten and through the college or 
university are easy and natural. The sys- 
ladder,” 
which embraces the whole scheme of pub- 


tem must form an “educational 
lie instruction, standing as it were, with 
“one end in the gutter and the other in 
the university.” It was the opinion of 
Huxley that “no system of public educa- 
tion is worthy of the name,” that 
short of this. And, indeed, this was the 
view maintained and promulgated by the 


ended 


-arlier founders of our state and nation- 


al governments, for universal education 
has always been recognized as essential 
to a form of government which depends 
for its existence on the will of the gov- 
erned. If this be true, and it undoubted- 
ly is, then the higher the education 0! 


every individual living under such a gov- 


ernment, the better, stronger and more 
enduring the government itself will be- 


eome. 
The aims of the secondary school may 

be summarized as follows: 
First—To the 

physical development. 
Second—To 


promote pupil’s normal 


stimulate every individuai 
to aim at intelligent self-support or some 
worthy form of life work, whether he in- 
herit an 
general preparation for 

Third—To 


pupil so far as his age and the time limit 


income or not; and to give him 
such activity. 

stimulate and prepare each 
of secondary education permit, to partic- 
ipate intelligently and helpfully, in pro- 
the of the of 


which he is to become a part. 


moting welfare society 

Fourth—To prepare and stimulate each 
pupil to carry forward his own develop- 
ment uninterrupted, so far as his cir- 
cumstances permit through teaching, 
whether he continues his studies in some 
higher institution after his school life is 
closed or whether at 
his life work. 

The ultimate solution of this problem 
of the proper relation 
schools to institutions will be 
greatly aided, if not largely settled, by 
the adoption throughout the whole 
country of uniform college entrance re- 
quirements. Such 
quirements have already adopted 
by the Association of Colleges for the 
Middle States and Maryland, including 
such noted institutions as Cornell, Colum- 
bia, 


he enters onee on 


or secondary 


higher 


uniform entrance re- 


been 


Pennsylvania, John 
Princeton universities. 


has established a 


Hopkins and 
This 


college entrance 


association 
ex- 


amination board, with headquarters in 
New York City, through which all exam- 
‘nations held at various points through- 
out the United States for the convenience 
of candidates wishing to enter any of 
the institutions belonging to the associa- 
tion, will hereafter be conducted. Lead- 
ing the England 


have 


institutions in New 


states and elsewhere already 


pressed their willingness to accept 


eXx- 
the 
examination of this board as a sufficient 
test for entrance to their course. From 
this it would seem safe to predict that in 
this matter there would soon be 
al falling into line of all colleges 


versities. 


a gener- 
and uni- 
In this manner the schools will 
left with a better defined notion of 
what is expected of them in the line of 
preparatory work. This will save thought 
and energy on the part of the teachers 
the secondary that can 
most profitably directed into other lines 
or features of the school work. 


be 


in schools be 


<> 
KATIE McGIRR’S LATEST SUCCESS 


| AST year the interesting story of 
Katie MeGirr, the young blind and 


deaf girl was told in Our Day. 
pupil the New York 
the instruction of the 
At the commencement 
she accomplished 


She is a 
in institution for 
deaf 


held 


what, it is 


and dumb. 


last week 
said, no 
ability to 
alphabet 


other person has ever done 


read with equal facility every 
the This 


her to become familiar with all the liter- 


for blind. knowledge enables 


ature prepared for the sightless, no one 
of the systems presenting all the import- 
Her latest achievement 


ant works. is the 


almost unknown “Lueas.” which is no 


longer in use. Katie being the only blind 
person in this country, it is said, who is 
it. The girl’s achievement 
disproves the long accepted theory that 
only one writing is possible to the blind 
without 


familiar with 


*“Lueas,” 
Katie reads “Moon,” “Line Letter.” “New 
York Point.” and both American and Eng- 
lish “Braille.” the beginning of 
her course she has made rapid advance- 


confusion. Besides 


From 


ment, and in English her work is partie- 
ularly noteworthy. 
— 
A SCHOOL FOR GUN MAKERS 


HE attention which is now being 
T given to manual training by large 
manufacturing establishments is shown 
by the proposition to establish a school 
in Springfield, to train skilled 
mechanics for the manufacture of small 
arms. The Republican of that city says 
that the work done in the school would 
be largely of a practical nature. The ex- 
pense of the school would be borne by the 
various small-arm companies, and there 
would be no charge made to the pupils. 
Springfield is a suitable location for such 
a school, because of the national armory. 
Smith «& and the Stevens arms 
company being there. Then there is the 
small-arms museum at the armory, which 
is the finest in the country. 

During the civil war this country led 
the world in 


Mass., 


Wesson 


the manufacture 
to 


of small 


arms, and furnished guns Turkey, 





Spain and many of the South American 
countries. Then came a time of peage 
ahead, and the European nations became 
the leaders in the making of small arms, 
Such men as Maxim, Bindon, Hotchkiss 
and Gatling took their inventions abroaq 
and manufactured them and made theip 
fortunes. They said that there was but 
a small field here, so they sought a great. 
one. Now the Mausers in Germany 
the Mannlichers Austria have 
largely taken away our trade with their 


er 
and in 
great concerns, and many of their arms 
used here. Our government 
rifle is of foreign invention even. The 
small arm factories of Europe are com. 


are own 


bining and are practically getting int» 
the hands of the Mauser combines. 
The Belgians have been doing much 
toward making small arms, especially in 
Liege, where guns have been made for 
hundreds of years. The big school for 
armorers is in that city, and was found. 
ed in 1892, and since that time has been 
in a flourishing condition. No boy over 
18 years of age is taken as a pupil, and 
the course of study covers three years, 
At the end of that time skilled workmen 
are turned out, proficient in any line they 
may select, 


or all-round 


workmen such 
as are seldom found elsewhere. The mak- 


ing of small arms in this country is 
largely confined to New England, the 


Savage and Remington shops alone be- 
New York state, the Win- 
Colt, Smith & Wesson, 


Stevens 


ing in while 
chester, Iver- 


Johnson, 


and national armory, 


besides many smaller concerns are in 


southern New England. <All these shops 
would be benefited by skilled workmen 
who had become specialists in their trade. 
The school would not be a large one, but 
equipped with the most modern tools and 
machines, and about 100 students taken. 
These would be fitted to become foremen, 
sub-foremen, 


measurers, barrel 


and sight makers, such as it would take 


gaugers, 


years of training at a private establish- 
ment. 


— 
TO EDUCATE SOUTHERN FARMERS 
= G growth of the New South along 


educational lines is seen in the ap- 
preciation which is now manifested to- 
wards agricultural education. The State 
Board of Agriculture for North Carolina 
charged by the Legislature, at its recent 
with the control and develop- 
ment of the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, has entered upon its 


task in a way that promises the best re- 


session, 


sults. The miembers of the Board have 
made the professorship of agriculture 


and the professorship of animal industry 
the two leading chairs in the college, and 
have resolved to secure for these posi- 
tions the best men obtainable on the con- 
tinent. They have established 120 agri- 
cultural scholarships, and appropriated 
$2,000 to pay for labor by agricultural 
students who need its fostering wid. They 
have instructed the professors in the col- 
lege to go out among the people, make 
addresses, and help to conduct farmers’ 
institutes. They have connected with the 
college as teachers the State Entomolo- 
gist and the new State Veterinarian. 
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THE LOSS OF MEMORY AND HOW TO RESTORE IT 


A FORMER GENERATION COMPARED WITH OUR 


§ memory a disappearing faculty? Our grandmothers tell 
| us that they can still repeat the chapters they committed 
to memory in their childhood, while they can recall dates and 
incidents of earlier years and middle life with a facility which 
amazes us. The majority of the younger gene ration find it 
difficult to remember a short recitation long enough to deliver 
it in school, while dates and facts slip by with hardly enough 
attention to give them correctly five minutes after close study. 
The Chicago Evening Post attributes this loss of memory to 
the ever-present notebook which has robbed the mind of its 
usual tasks. 

We are dropping behind European or Asiastic ignorance in 
the use of this faculty. An Irish servant some years ago sur- 
prised her mistress often by remembering with unfailing ac- 
curacy the five, ten or even twenty items of an order at the 
grocers. She was tested again and again, with lists which re- 
quired choice of judgment, directions as to what to select and 
list, but 


what to reject. She declined to wait for a written 


never made a mistake. After several weeks the secret of her 
unusual memory was revealed, much to the poor girl’s discom- 
fort; she could not read! 

What youth of today can listen attentively to his mother 
Where 
is the man, woman or child who would start out to hunt up a 


and store up temporarily in his memory twenty items? 


strange house with only a mental memorandum of its num- 
ber? 


the evil and are attempting to meet it. 


Few are the teachers or parents who have recognized 
These few are convine- 
ed that forgetfulness and laziness are own brothers, twins that 
should be forbidden entrance to good society. 

As an auxiliary agent to the pencil and tablet in the in- 
jury of the power of memory the daily newspaper stands first. 
We take it up and read and forget; we have no distinet object 
of attending closely to the page for the purpose of storing 
the memory with its manifold details. The indolent diversion 
of the hour is the sole object, unless we are on the lookout 
for some special item or class of news which perhaps is neces- 
sary for our business. 

It may be remarked in passing that the multitude of small 
things nearby has destroyed our sight for large things in the 
distant perspective. We thus lose not only memory, but the 
sense of proportion in things spiritual. The material presses 
upon us on every side, insistent for notice, of almost infinite 
result our truths 


variety and detail, and as a often we get 


strangely mixed. Financial reports, stock quotations, bank 
deposits, seem to us the all-important things, the real, practi- 
cal facts, as we say, of the business world; whereas the only 
unchanging verity and beauty in it all is the great fact of 
credit, of human character and integrity, the confidence which 
man places in man, and without which our whole financial 
system would crush together like an empty eggshell. 

There is no doubt that the great complexity of modern life 
has much to do with the decay of the memorizing power. One 
that of 
fifty years ago to realize the injury we are doing ourselves by 
attempting too many little things. We 
world-over metaphors of the leaves of the forest or the sands 


need only compare the book trade of the day with 


must revert to the 
of the sea to find an adequate expression for the output of 
printed matter, which is justifying day by day the remark of 
the preacher. It is a small crumb of comfort to reflect that, 
although there may be no end to the making of many books. 
the limit of profitable manufacture may some day be reached 
and recognized. 

Fewer books in earlier days meant a deeper deposit in the 
mind from each one. Not all of those earlier books were bet- 
ter than many we can boast in each decade now; yet propor- 
tionally fewer ventures rushed in where angels feared to tread: 
it was a serious matter and worthy of long and earnest con- 
sideration whether one should baptize the child of his inven- 
tion with printer's ink. 
ly and reread, storing the mind with the thoughts and enrich- 
ing the faney with the graceful language of the author. It is 
related that Thomas Gray kept his famous “Elegy in a Coun- 


Therefore, our forefathers read slow- 


try Churchyard” in manuscript for twenty years, making now 
and then a little change. before it reached the printer's hands. 
Right here is a hint for the recovery of our lost faculty. 


OWN 


Let each one of us deliberately resolve to learn “by heart” 
every day, or at least every week, a few lines from one of the 
great masters of literature. There was a time in the early 
days of the Sunday school when it was considered an obliga- 
tion resting on every member to commit to memory a group 
of verses in the week’s lesson. As the English of King James 
version and of Shakespeare is the cornerstone of all modern 
English literature, the reader who has grown up without an 
intimate acquaintance with these great founders often must 
miss the point of an allusion or illustration that is packed with 
meaning to the initiated. 

Let such a reader, with no other object than a cultivation 
of the power of memory, take up his Bible now and then and 
commit a few verses, and he will have gained an inestimable 
Let him take 
some of the grand psalms, the nineteenth, twenty-third, forty- 


benefit beyond the increase of a useful faculty. 


fourth, ninetieth or one hundred and twenty-first, for example; 
or in the New Testament, the Sermon on the Mount, or one of 
Paul’s outbursts of eloquence, as in I Cor. xiii.; nowhere can 
be found such material for growth. 

Memorizing of favorite passages from Shakespeare is of 
similar advantage, an advantage which must be tried to be 
appreciated. Not that there is not an abundance of riches in 
later masterpieces but these are fundamental. There is true 
cause for the rejoicing in the return of the old custom of 
committing to memory of passages from the classics all along 
the graded courses of the schools. This step will help to re- 
store our former accomplishment, the art whose loss has been 
sO seriously threatened. 


— 


LIFE INSURANCE DISTRIBUTED 


N insurance publication in its issue tomorrow will publish 
A statistics which it has compiled from returns made to it 
by life insurance companies showing the amourts distributed 
through the medium of life insurance in the year 1900 in more 
than 6.200 cities and towns of the United States and Canada. 
The gross payments of insurance companies and associations 
in that period is stated to have been not less than $273,590,876, 
received more than 


It appears by the tables that 167 cities 


$100,000 each. Nineteen cities received more than $1,000,000— 


viz.: New York, $18,238,764; Philadelphia. $7.755.268; Brooklyn, 


$5,816,672: ( hicago, $5.759.750: Boston, $5.079.671: jaltimore, $3.- 


596,075; Cincinnati, $3,377,120: St. Louis, $2,816,092; Pittsburg, 
$2,179,807; San Francisco, $1,960,522: Buffalo, $1,655,605; Cleve- 


$1,652,722; New Orleans, $1,505,512; 


land, Detroit, $1,650,424; 
Montreal, $1,447.445; Newark, N. J.., 


Providence, $1,044,845. 


$1,363,363; Washington, $1,.- 
360.530: Toronto, $1,075,652: 

More than $76,200,000 was distributed in the middle states 
iast year, a considerable gain over the record of 1599; in the 
central states the distribution amounted to $36.300,000, a gain 
of nearly $3,000,000 over the preceding vear: in the New Ene- 
land states, $25,500,000 was paid out, something more than in 
1899; in the southern states the payments reached $20,500,000, 
or $1,000,000 more than in 1899; the polievholders and their ben- 
eficiaries in the western states received $15,400,000, abeut $1,- 
400,000 more than in 1899: in the Pacific states the payments 
were $7,300,000, approximately equivalent to the payments 
in 1£99. 

— 


NEWSPAPERS TO GIRDLE THE EARTH 

~ ARTHUR PEARSON, the famous young English publisher, 
C. a sketch of whom appeared in the January Our Day, 
has been paying a visit to the United States and has unfolded 
some of his world-wide plans. It is his aim to establish news- 
papers in various parts of the British Empire, until he has a 
chain of them which will girdle the earth. Concerning this he 


said: “I don’t know when it will be a realization. It may not 


be next vear or the vear afterward, but it will come, I am 
sure. I will have one at least in South Africa, in Cape Town, 
and I hope to have two others, one in Johannesburg and an- 
other in Pretoria. In Australia I will have another, either in 
Melbourne or Sydney. I hope to have two dailies in India, per- 


haps in Bombay and in Caleutta. Then ir Canada I will have 


another— in Toronto or Montreal, perhaps.” 
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adds so much to the pleasures 4 
of bathing, that the child 











ODD, CURIOUS AND SINGULAR 


FAST FLYING BIRDS 


F you consult the usually accepted au- 
| thorities on the speed of birds in 
their flight you are likely to be misled by 
an exaggeration of from 200 to 300 per 
cent. This is because figures have been 
given on hearsay, appearance and very 
superficial observation. But recently 
American, English and French observers 
have been comparing notes and are prac- 
tically agreed after most careful calcu- 
lation on the speed of the best known 
birds. 

They started with the carrier pigeon 
and have made a base of comparison. He 
has heretofore been credited with 110 
miles an hour, but it is now agreed that 
he is entitled to 50. A quite recent long 
distance carefully conducted test of 590 
miles, from the Shetland Islands to Lon- 


don, showed that the most rapid pigeons 
made 37 miles an hour. On shorter dis- 
tances none more than 50 miles. 

Because frigate birds have not been 
seen far from land and have been sup- 
posed not to fly by night or to rest on 
the water, they have been credited with 
a speed of from 150 to 200 miles an hour. 
If they did fly at that speed they would 
have to overcome an atmospheric pres- 
sure of from 112 to 130 pounds to the 
square foot of flying surface. There is 
no certainty that they fly more rapidly 
than a passenger pigeon or that they do 
not fly at night or do not sleep on the 
water. 

The swallow, that is indeed a rapid 
flyer, has been credited with 180 miles an 
hour, but he must be cut down to 65 
miles, and the marten to five miles behind 





him, though authorities have placed him 
10 ahead. The teal duck is brought dow, 
from 140 to 50 miles an hour. The mal 
lard is five miles slower, and flies the 
same as the canvas-back, while both ot 
these are five miles ahead of the wild 
goose and eider duck. 


<—_ 
WORLD’S MOST REMARKABLE 
CLOCK 
IS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, the Shab 
of Persia, has recently been pre. 
sented with the most complete and Te 
markable clock in the world. This won: 
derful timepiece not only tells the hoy 
of the day or night in Teheran, but also 
the accurate time in twelve other cities 
of the world. Thus His Imperial Majesty 
is enabled to see at a glance London or 
Paris time, as compared with the capis 
tal of his domains. The central dial, 
which is the largest, shows Teheran time, 
while the smaller dials show the time at 
Peking, Washington, Yokohama, Bombay, 
Samarkand, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Rome, Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg ané 
London. All the figures on the dials are 
in Persian characters, including the 
names of the various cities, and each 
dial is mounted in a very handsome orn- 
olu frame, richly engraved. 

The clock strikes the hours and half- 
hours on a_ beautiful cathedral-toned 
gong, which sounds musically throughout 
the palace. An artistically-designed hard 
teak case, the characters of which are in 
bold relief, form a fine setting for the 
works and dials of this extraordinary 
clock. The Philadelphia Times adds that 
the clock is the invention and production 
of the Messrs. Benson of Ludgate Hill 
and Old Bond Street, London, England, 
who have been entrusted with many com- 
missions for oriental rulers. 

— 
A GRANDMOTHER AT TWENTY-SIX 
GRANDMOTHER at 26 is the unique 
distinction of Mrs. Mary Campbell, 
who lives in the “mountain district” of 
Western North Carolina, and is about as 
far from civilization as one can get in 
this part of the world. Mrs. Campbell 
married when 11 years old. She was the 
mother of a daughter when but 12, and 
her eldest child now has become a moth- 
er. Mrs. Campbell has had nine children, 
and is in good health. She does the little 
housework that is done in such establish- 
ments, makes all the clothes the children 
wear, does the cooking, and fills in the 
time working in a rocky cornfield. 
— 
TELEPHONE WIRES IN A JUNGLE 


HE recent laying by the Moeara- 
Enim Company of the telephone 
wires through the Sumatra jungle was 4 
difficult and dangerous undertaking. In 
the forests were elephants, tigers, hogs 
and other wild animals, and these were 
not only a source of danger to the work- 
men, but they frequently uprooted the 
telephone poles and dislocated the wires. 
The natives steal wire from the line to 
make and mend their traps. The com 
panies are obliged to place line watchers 
at intervals of twenty miles to watch 
and catch these wire wreckers, and also 
to quickly repair the line. 
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TRIALS OF A CONGRESSMAN AT HOME 


=  IFE OF A NATIONAL LEGISLATOR NOT A DREAM OF BLISS 


HE bed of roses in political life is sometimes thought to 
be that of the Congressman. It is generally imagined 
that his principal duties are an occasional speech to empty 
seats during the session of Congress and that the rest of time 
time he can devote to social engagements or private business, 
while his salary goes on like clockwork. If, however, we may 
believe the tale told by a New York Congressman to a repre- 
sentative of the New York Sun, we may take quite a different 
view of the position: 

I never had an idea before how many people had use for a 
Congressman, said this Representative from a New York City 
district. Here I have been elected less than six months, and 
1 believe I have received at least one letter or a call from every 
one of the thousands of people who live in my district. That 
is no exaggeration. Look at that mail there. There are more 
than one hundred letters and packages in it and such a mail 
reaches me three times a day. The bombardment began one 
hour after I was nominated. Then a delegation waited on me 
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Don't you chumps know the sun hasn't set yet? 
—St. Paul Pioneer 


Uncle Sam: 
Press 

in the interest of a certain young man from their section who 
wanted to be my private secretary. At that time I had not 
even got out of the convention hall. During the canvass I had 
three similar applications. After the election my political or- 
ganization took the matter up. They began indorsing candi- 
dates for the secretaryship and sending delegations to wait 
on me. I held receptions for them on week days and Sundays. 
Finally, I made my selection and then I had to listen to pro- 
tests. 

Now, there are more than one hundred post offices in my 
district. The term of every postmaster expires during my in- 
cumbency. Every one of them wants to be retained and I have 
on file an application from each one. Each one of these 100 
men has interested in his behalf from three to four influential 
friends of their neighborhvod and I am receiving personal let- 
ters from each. Then there are at least two persons in each 
town who would like to succeed the postmaster. In some 
Places there are four or five. I have received visits and letters 
from all these candidates and their friends. 
that this postmaster business has not yet reached the stage 
Where the political committees come in. I have received just 
five each of them a job. That's the only way I'll get rid of 
173 applications for offices in the Government service. These 
Persons are the most persistent I ever met. I wish I could 


Please notice 


seats during the session of Congress and that the rest of his 
some of them and then they will want something better. 

I didn’t have an appointment to West Point to make. I 
u.ade a public announcement of that fact, but nevertheless I 
had to do a lot of correspondence on that subject. I did have 
an appointment to Annapolis. There were fifty young men 
who wanted it. Then a notice got into the papers somehow 
that I was about to hold a competitive examination for the 
appointment. This caused a flood of letters and I had to write 
all over again to each one of the young men. After I made 
the appointment I received applications from a dozen young 
men who wanted to be placed on the list as second and even 
third man. 

One evening I received a request from a constituent asking 
for an interview. I set a date and then two men showed up 
who wanted to interest me in a contract for gum to put on the 
back of postage stamps. I wrote to the Department in Wash- 
ington and found out how they should proceed to get their 
proposal considered. I have just succeeded in getting them 
quieted for a time. Then along came another fellow who heard 
that the Government had just discontinued the use of stoves 
in one of the Departments. A lot of stoves were put out of 
business in this way and he knew where he could use the 
stoves and would like to get them. I had some correspondence 
-D the stove question. 

I have just satisfied a well-to-do woman who lives in my 
district by hunting up the pedigree of her ancestors. She 
wanted to join the Daughters of the Revolution, but did not 
have the record of her great-grandfather, who was an officer 
in Washington’s army. After considerable correspondence 
with two Departments in Washington I finally obtained the 
record she wanted. If anybody thinks a Congressman has noth- 
ing to do but to make speeches in the halls of Congress my 
advice is to get elected to Congress and he will find out his 
mistake. 

— 


REAL AND ARTIFICIAL SILK 


DULTERATION is so common in all fabrics and the skill 
A of adulterators so perfect that it requires something 
more than sight and touch to determine the genuine article. 
Especially is this so in buying silk. Mrs. S. S. Woolman of New 
York delivered an address recently before the Household ‘Eco- 
nomic Association on this subject in which she said that among 
the tests for determining what one is buying in silk the first 
Pure silk should give the appearance of 
fine, smooth tubes. The second is by burning. Pure silk burns 
slowly, with a slight odor, while cotton flares up quickly and 
Again taste is a test. If silk has 
been weighted with metallic salts they can be tasted. Last, 
and most certain, the price is a criterion. If a silk is 50 cents 
a yard it is all oneneedsto know about it. Black silk at $1 
and $1.25 a yard is strong looking, but will not give satisfac- 


is the microscope. 


wool has a decided odor. 


tion. Avoid crackly, stiff silk, which has heavy cords and is 
inexpensive. 

There are many methods employed to adulterate silk and 
deceive the buyer. For example, in order to get the required 
rustle and body rough floss silk is used for the woof, which 
An artificial silk is made 
Sea Island and mer- 


soon causes the fabric to wear shiny. 
of cellulose and treated with chemicals. 
cerized cottons are introduced, giving an appearance almost 
like silk, but not wearing so well as the real article. Pressing 
is also resorted to in some brands of silk. This increases the 
weight at the sacrifice of strength. Another means of decep- 
tion is the weighting of silk by metallic salts placed in the 
dye vats. 

For beauty, durability and warmth a silk is a good thing 
As for the cost, if it is pure and has been through 
the requisite number of processes to make it what it should 
be it is worth its weight in silver. Pure silk is twice as strong 
as hemp and three times as strong as flax. It is equal to strong 
It is excellent for underclothing, 


to purchase. 


wire of the same dimensions. 
because it absorbs water readily and therefore keeps the body 
dry, and it is not a good conductor of heat. 
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The Health Boards 
have done the cities grand service by their 
efforts to secure cleanliness, but the dust 
of the streets is still laden with disease 
germs which collect on our clothing and 
would be absorbed by the skin if it were | 
not for the daily bath. The simple use : 
of pure water is not enough to rid the | 
| skin of these impurities. Sulphur destroys | 
| disease germs, and as combined in ! 
| 
9 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap | 
a disinfecting, cleansing soap is produced 
that has stood the test of years in purify- . 
ing and healing qualities. Be sure and get 
9 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
The daily use of this soap promotes health. 
For sale by druggists generally. 
| Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
L 

















kX-GUV. PINGREE’S GIGANTIC PLANS 


Y HEN the late Ex-Governor VPingree 
WU went abroad he took with him 
some gigantic plans which well repre- 
Col. Eli 


R. Sutton, of Detroit, who was the trav- 


sented the character of the man. 


eling companion of former Governor Pin- 
gree during his trip through South Afri- 
ca and Europe, says concerning them: 

“Hazen S. Pingree went to South Africa 
largely for the purpose of putting into 
practical effect three gigantic schemes 
for the benefit of the people of Michigan. 

“First, the reclamation of the immense 
pine Michigan by 
trees. He went to the Bavarian Black 
Forests to expand this idea and over- 
worked so much that he hastened his 
death. 

“Second, the rotation of crops in Michi- 
gan. 


wastes in planting 


In pursuit of this scheme he went 
to Egypt. where such a system is enfore- 
ed by the Government. 


“Third, the transportation of every pa- 
triot Boer ard his family who desired to 
come to the United States. He quizved 
British officials on this subject, got their 
approval of it and had an appointment 
to consult with former President Kruger 
about it, which was only prevented by 
the Governor's illness. 

“It was his idea to interest some Mi-h- 
igan capitalists in the plan and provide 
lands for the Boers among the railroad 
He thought that these capital- 
ists could secure very low transportation 


systems. 


rates from the seaboard to the farms, 
and he proposed to let the British Gov- 
ernment in some roundabout way pro- 
vide the ships for the Boer’s transporta- 
tion from Africa to this new country. A 
number of English officers now in South 
Africa and some eminent public men in 
England 


took this plan seriously and 


thought well of it, provided it could be 





carried out without the British ( 


10Verp. 
aent’s aid in the 


matter becoming 
known. 

“While studying the Black Forest jp the 
interests of his reforestization idea fopp. 
er Governor Pingree even secured the 
names of a number of keepers who Were 
willing to emigrate to Michigan and as 
sume care of the forests he proposed ty 
plant.” 

—> 


TO REVIVE ANCIENT YUCATan 
N EW YORK capitalists are about to 
L attempt to restore in Yucatan g 
civilization dead these hundreds of years, 
to repopulate the streets of its forgotten 
ci.ies, to revive the past glories of q 
once famous country, to refresh its des. 
ert wastes with the water which one 
made a green and goodly land of that 
which is now but a wilderness of sand 
and desolation, and to again set flow. 
ing the tide of life and commerce which 
once profited by the natural resources of 
this old-world land. 

The country upon which this remark. 
able experiment will be made lies at the 
southeastern extremity of Mexico. It has 
been characterized by travelers as the 
hottest place on earth—Death Valley only 
excepted—but scientists say that the ay- 
erage highest temperature is only 93 de- 
grees, while very often the mercury reg- 
isters as little as 75 degrees. Yucatan 
lies 20 degrees from the Equator—the 
twentieth degree of longitude intersect- 
ing the country. 

Yueatan, like Egypt. is a country of 
magnificent tradition, says a correspond- 
ent to the Brooklyn Eagle. That it was 
a country of great wealth and of a hgh 
degree of civilization is thoroughly es- 
tablished, vet although it was once a re- 
gion rich in agricultural products, it is 
today almost a forgotten corner of the 
little 
and mairtaining a place in the affairs of 


earth, badly watered, cultivated 
mankind only because its forests are rich 


in mahogany, rosewood, logwocd and 
other valuable timber. 
of 23 


of = 275.500—mostly 


Having an area 
78 square miles and a popula‘ien 
Maya = Indians--the 
country possesses only twenty-five miles 
of railroad line. This railroad connects 
the capital, Merida, with its port of Pro- 
greso, on the northwest coast. 

To an archaeologist it is rich in 
treasures and a restoration of the earl 
est traditions will attract wealth and 
world-wide interest. 

— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BISCUITS 

HE very latest things in the way of 

} biscuits are photographic b‘scui'ts. 
They are very plain and ordinary bis 
cuits. but rest their claim to distinction 
upon the faet that on each of them is 
stuek a tiny photograph, which locks as 
though it had come from a_ packet of 
cigarettes. The biscuits most in demand 
are said to be those crowned with like 
nesses of the King and Queen and Baden- 
Powell. 
These photographie biscuits are of 
English manufacture and have not yet 
reached the United States, but when the 
popularity of biscuits in packages wane, 


photographie biscuits may be expected to 


take their place. 
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MEDICAL TOPICS OF OUR DAY 


PUBLIC GAMES FOR CURE OF INSANE 


UBLIC games for the cure of the insane is the latest move 
P on the part of asylum authorities in the effort to win 
Some days ago the Manhattan State Hospital 
and the 


athletic sports on the lawns were witnessed by many visitors. 


back reason. 
for the Insane of New York City enjoyed a field day 


4 score of women patients took up first an egg race with all 


One by one the eggs that had been 


the earnestness of life. gs 


placed at intervals over the course were gathered up by the 
speedy women and placed gingerly in baskets at the goal. 
Then two teams of the women athletes played out a spirited 
round of basketball. 
teams with excited fervor, and when the winning goal had 
been scored the entire crowd of insane skipped over to a 


Men and women patients “heeled” their 


pavilion and began to dance to the tune that the band struck 
up. The excitement was infectious, and doctors and visitors 
joined the whirl, until the atmosphere was cleared and the 
crowd settled down for the remaining events. 

There was a running race, bowling, a tether-ball contest, 
a tug-of-war, a potato and sack race and a croquet golf match. 
In each the patients went at their part with an absorbing 
interest that was amusing. 

“We find these outings of vast benefit to our patients,” 
said Dr. George B. Campbell, the referee of the games, to The 
New York Tribune. “Years ago some people thought that the 
demented ought to be placed in padded or dark cells or in 
straitjackets. There are none of these on the island, and the 
treatment of the insane today is upon distinct lines. We try 
to give them plenty of out-door exercise, and have provided 
for them liberally in that direction, with tennis courts, danc- 
ing, music and basketball. What success this method 
has met with can be estimated when it is known that a few 
years ago our ratio of cured patients was about 15 per cent., 
while now it is 30 per cent.” 


new 


—_ 


LENGTH OF LIFE INCREASING 

R. GEORGE M. KOBER, professor of Hygiene in George- 
D town University, delivered an address before the recent 
session of the American Medical Association on the progress 
of Hygiene and Sanitary Science in which he took occasion 
to answer the inquiry, “Has human suffering been mitigated 
and human life greatly prolonged by efforts in sanitation?” 
He replies with an emphatic affirmative answer and says: 

“Prof. Finkelnburg of Bonn estimates that the 
length of human life in the sixteenth century was only be- 
tween eighteen and twenty years; at the close of the eight- 


average 


eenth it was little over thirty vears, while today it is over 
forty years: the life 
lengthened about six years, as shown by statistics in Mul- 
hall’s Dictionary of Statistics (fourth edition, London, 1899). 
The mortality of London between 1660 and 1678 was S80 per 
1,000 of inhabitants; from 1728 to 1789, 51 per 1,000; from 1801 
to 1835 it was still 29, while at the present time it averages 
between 17 1,000. 


indeed, span of since 1880 has been 


and 19 per 

“We have ample evidence that with the introduction of 
Sewers and pure water supplies, the general mortality in num- 
reduced 
fully one-half, the good effects being especially shown by a 
marked the 
diarrhoeal diseases and consumption. 
Great Britain furnish the proof. 


erous cities, during the past forty years, has been 


decrease in number of cases of typhoid fever, 
The vital 
The mortality of Salisbury 
Within the last thirty years has been reduced from 40 to 16 
per 1,000; at Dover from 28 to 14 per 1,000: at Rugby. from 24 


to 10 per 1,000, and at Matlock, from 18 to 9 per 1,000. 


statistics of 


“Previous to 1800 there were but sixteen towns in the 
United States having a public water supply. supplying about 
2.8 per cent. of the existing population. In 1897 the total 


number was 3,196, supplying about 41.6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. A summary of evidence on this subject revealed the 
Significant fact that cities. both at home and abroad, in which 
there had been the most marked decrease in the typhoid fever 
death rate were those in which a pure water supply had been 
Substituted for a pre-existing contaminated one. In Boston, 
for instance, the typhoid death rate in 1846-47 was 17.4 per 
cent. per 10,000. In 1890-92 the rate had fallen to 3.2 per cent 
Per 10,000. Meantime the city had expended $25,000,000 on its 


the results of which themselves. 


“The outcome in the decreased rate of diphtheria, croup, 
scarlet 


water supply, speak for 


fever, typhoid fever, whooping cough, consumption, 


malarial fever and diarrhoeal diseases are the direct outcome 


of preventive medicine, and are as grdtifying as they are 
striking. 
“We note with regret the increased rate in Bright’s 


disease, heart disease, dropsy and pneumonia, and may well 
pause to inquire whether our ever-increasing ‘national drink 
bill,” averaging 17.68 gallons per capita, may not be a factor 
in the development of these diseases, especially since there 
is reason to believe that the habitual and immoderate use of 
alcohol, apart from increasing the connective tissue and caus- 
ing cirrhosis, also produces fatty degeneration, especially of 
the heart, liver and arterial coats, probably because it pro- 
motes of albuminoids into fats.” 
— 


NATIONAL CARE OF CONSUMPTIVES 
-_ attention which is now being directed in the United 


States 


the conversion 


to the cure of consumptives through state or 
national efforts has caused more or less investigation on the 
part of authorities as to what is being done by different coun- 
tries throughout the world. S. W. Hynes, the chief examiner 
of accounts of Institutions for New York City, recently had oc- 
casion to report to Comptroller Coler the following compre- 
hensive statement on this subject which has become one of 
universal concern: 

In Germany there have been established in the last few 
years nearly one hundred sanatoriums for the treatment of 
consumptives, capacity of five thousand. 
These have been established partly through the government, 
partly through private charity and largely through the life 
insurance 


with a combined 


companies. In Germany the life insurance com- 
panies find it profitable to send their insured who have tuber- 
culosis to sanatoria for treatment, because of what they can 
save in the payment of insurance money with those who get 
well. They also profit by the prevention of the spread of dis- 
ease. 

In England, prior to the present movement on behalf of 
the consumptives, there were already hospital accommodations 
to the extent of about two thousand beds. Since this move- 
ment began many new sanatoriums have been opened and the 
eld one have been improved. England has probably three 
thousand beds for consumptives at the present time. 

In France about two thousand eight hundred beds for 
tuberculosis subjects existed when the present movement be- 
gan, and sanatoria either have been built or are being built 
since then at Lyons, Paris, Orleans, Bordeaux, Naney, Lille, 


The 
at Agincourt, at an outlay of over 


Harve, Canet and Cimiez. French government is about 


completing a sanatorium 
a million franes. 
the 
toriums have already been established, and a number are un- 
der way. 

In Italy 


In Russia, under leadership of the Czars, five sana- 


sanatoriums are being established at Arizanno, 
Padua, Umbria, Naples, Messina, Tarent. Cadore and Milan. A 
law has also been passed requiring existing hospitals to set 
aside wards for the treatment of consumptives. 

In Norway, since 1897, three 


have been es- 


tablished, and two are under way, all under the government. 


sanatoriums 


A number of private sanatoriums have also been opened. 

In Denmark a hospital for consumptives, with ninety-four 
beds, was opened in 1900 for the use of the entire country, 
and another with 110 beds for the use of the city of Copen- 
hagen only. 

In Sweden a large sanatorium for consumptives is at pres- 
ent being built as a jubilee memorial. 

In Switzerland there are already seven sanatoriums for 
poor consumptives, and a number of others have been pro- 
jected. 


In Austria a sanatorium has been established at Alland, 


and similar institutions are projected in Bohemia, at Maehren 
and at Steiermarck. 

In Hungary a sanatorium for consumptives is at present 
being erected as a memorial to the late Queen Elizabeth. 

In Poland three sanatoriums for consumptives have re- 
cently 


been erected. 
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In Spain, under the leadership of the royal family, a large 
national sanatorium for consumptives has been opened at 
Porta Coeli. 

In Portugal Queen Amelia has recently given 20,000,000 
reis for the establishment of a tuberculosis hospital. 

In Holland the popular young Queen of Holland within 
a year has given a large sum of money for the establishment 
of a sanatorium for consumptives. 

In Canada there are as yet but two sanatoriums for con- 
sumptives, with a combined capacity of seventy-five beds. 

In the United States the national government has estab- 
lished sanatoriums in New Mexico for the treatment of tuber- 
cular marine hospital patients, and for consumptives of its 
army. 

The state of New York has at present ten sanatoriums 
for consumptives under private management and one pro- 
jected sanatorium to be supported by the state. 
an aggregate of six hundred beds. 

The state of New York appropriated $50,000 during the 
last session of the legislature for a hospital site, and is asked 
to appropriate $100,000 during the present session of the legis- 
lature for buildings and maintenance. 


They have 


=—— 
EVILS OF EATING ALONE 


ANY a clerk in London, many a young barrister, rising, 

M perhaps, but not yet far enough risen, many a busi- 
ness man or journalist, will say that one of the most 
trying features of his unmarried life is to have to eat alone, 
says a writer in the London Lancet. And a premature dyspep- 
sia is the only thing that ever takes him to his medical man. 
There are some few happily disposed individuals who can dine 
alone and not eat too fast, nor too much nor too little. With 
the majority it is different. The average man puts his novel 
or his paper before him and thinks that he will lengthen out 
the meal with due deliberation by reading a little with, and 
more between, the courses. He will just employ his mind 
* * 


~ EW people who have not been to Switzerland understand 
} that one of the greatest resources of the country is the 
Alpine pastures where hundreds of thousands of cows are 
driven every summer after the grass is well started. Far up 
among the mountains the herders live, tending their herds and 
producing tons and tons of cheese. There are nearly 2,111,101 
acres in these Alpine pastures. All winter, the cows are fed 
on hay in the valleys with no change in their diet till the sun 
warms the grassy slopes into life. Then they begin to climb 
At first they graze in the pastures of the 
“voralpen,” for the high meadows of the “mittelalpen,” in the 
cooler and higher altitudes, are not ready for them till the 
season has considerably advanced. 


the mountains. 


Gradually they are driven 
to the higher pastures, where they graze all summer; they do 
not leave these heights, watered by the melting snows from the 
glaciers, till frost compels them to seek lower altitudes; then 
they descend as slowly as they had climbed the slopes in the 
spring, and finally find their way into the stables among the 
valleys, where the farmers were cutting hay for them while 
they were feeding on the uplands. 

While on the pasture they are tended only by the 
herdsmen hired by the cow owners in some hamlet to take 
care of the animals and make cheese from the milk they yield. 
At each of the stages on the slow journey up the mountains 
there is a hut in which the senn of the herdsman lives. It 
contains the cheese-making apparatus; most of the milk is 
made into cheese, though butter is also a considerable product. 
As soon as the senn steps out of his door in the morning he 
blows his Alpine horn, usually made of birch bark, and his 
little herd, obedient to the accustomed call, come up to the 
hut to be milked. The senn leads a solitary but a very in- 
dustrious life, for his time is fully occupied in milking, keeping 
the cows on the range and making cheese and butter. About 
once in two weeks supplies are sent up from the village and 
the butter and cheese are taken down the mountain to be di- 
vided among the owners of the cattle. A good deal of cheese 


is also made in the valleys, but a large part of the Schwizer 
kase, known and relished all over the world, is made by these 
herders during their solitary life in the mountains. 

Perhaps many of the consumers of Rochfort cheese imag- 


THE FAMOUS CHEESES OF EUROPE 


DAY 


enough to help, and too little to interfere with, digestion 





In fact, he will provide that gentle mental accompaniment 
which with happier people conversation gives to a meal, 

This is your solitary’s excellent idea. In reality he be- 
comes engrossed in what he is reading till suddenly finding 
his chop cold he demolishes it in a few mouthfuls; or else he 
finds that he is hungry and paying no attention to the book, 
which he flings aside, he rushes through his food as fast ag 
possible, to plunge into his arm chair and literature after. 
ward. In either case the lonely man must digest at a disaq. 
vantage. For due and easy nutrition food should be slowly 
taken and the mind should not be intensely exercised during 
the process. Every one knows that violent bodily exercise jg 
bad just after a meal, and mental exertion is equally so. 

Wise people do not even argue during or just after dinner, 
and observation of after-dinner speeches will convince any 
one that most speakers neither endure themselves nor excite 
in their hearers any severe intellectual effort. 

In the myriads of small flats in London there are thous 
ands of women “doing” for their solitary masters or mistress. 
es. These women, whose main occupation is to prepare food 
for others, find it impossible to enjoy, or even to take, food 
themselves. As confectioners are said to give their appren- 
tices a free run of the stock of the shop for the first few days, 
knowing that it will effectually cure appetite afterward, s0 
the women who are always occupied with buying and prepar- 
ing food grow unable to use it for themselves. These people 
suffer from dyspepsia, which is cured if somebody else man- 
ages their kitchen for a week, allowing them to take meals 
without preparing them. 

It needs no moralist to declare the evils of solitariness, 
Man and woman is a gregarious animal. Physically and intel- 
lectually we improve with companionship. Certainly it is not 
good to eat and to drink alone. It is a sad fact of our big 
cities that they hold hundreds of men and women who in the 
day are too busy and at night too lonely to feed with profit, 
much less with any pleasure. 


* * 


ine that it is made of cow’s milk. The fact is, however, that 
genuine Rochfort is made entirely of ewe’s milk and is a dis- 
iinetive product of a very small district at Rochfort, among 
the limestone mountains of the Cevennes in the south of 
France. The art of making Rochfort cheese was perfected 
there at least nine centuries ago and it has been handed down 
through many generations. The most peculiar feature of its 
manufacture and the one which accounts for the distinctive 
qualities of the cheese is that it is “ripened” deep under the 
surface in natural limestone eaves with which this region 
abounds and in which the temperature is low and equable 
the year round. In no other place can the cheese be made to 
take the real properties of the Rochfort. Caves have been ex- 
cavated in other places for the purpose of making cheeses 
identical in characteristics with the real Rochfort, but the real 
article has never yet been produced away from its native home. 
In some years about 10,000,000 pounds of Rochfort cheese are 
made from the milk of 400,000 ewes. 

The round Dutch product known as Edam cheese has one 
peculiarity that is shared by few other cheeses in the world’s 
markets. The factory methods of cheese-making have been so 
far perfected that, as a rule, factory are regarded as superior 
to home-made cheese in the same district. Practically, all the 
cheese exported from Canada, the largest cheese exporting 
country in the world, are factory products. Enormous quat- 
tities of Edam cheeses are made both in factories and at the 
homes of the Dutch peasant farmers, and nobody can detect 
any difference between the factory and the home-made prod- 
uct. It is the Edam cheese wherever it is made in the district 
that produces it. This district is confined to the region north 
of Amsterdam and west of the Zuider Zee, a region of polders 
or reclaimed lands rich in grass and noted for its dairy farms 
and its famous milkers. Somebody who was much impressed 
with these cows yielding seven gallons of milk a day called 
them “ambulating milk springs”; the compliment seems to be 
well deserved. Edam cheese is made from their bounteous yield 
of milk. Tourists who visit the Dutch market town of Alk- 
maar may sometimes see as many as 200,000 of these little 


round cheeses ready to be shipped to various parts of the 
world. 
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OUR DAY 


SOCIOLOGY, LABOR AND COMMERCE 


KING EDWARD'S ATTITUDE 


TENEMENT reform is sweeping 
A over the great cities of England. 
At a recent conference an interesting 
point brought out was the King’s person- 
al interest in the question of the housing 
of the poor. The revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, 
when Prince of Wales, are derived partly 


which the King enjoyed 
from rents accruing from poor property 
When 
expired the King personally 


in the east and south of London. 
the leases 
intervened 
the property on a leasehold tenure, and 


to prevent the reletting of 


insisted on the erection of houses well 
puilt and hygienic in character, so that 
the tenants on the property might have 
direct relations with himself without an 
intermediary. This act of the King is 
not unlikely to produce far reaching re- 
sults. The great evils of overcrowding 
and consequent despair, drunkenness and 
misery are at all events partially due to 
the absence of any sense of responsibility 
on the part of the London land owners. 
These proprietors let their land to mid- 
dlemen, who sublet and again sublet. The 
consequence is that the occupier of the 
house has no redress against the original 
owner. 

On the great country estates, like those 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne the Duke 
of Bedford and the Duke of Portland, the 
relations between the tenantry and the 
owner are excellent because one of the 
parties admits responsibility and obliga- 
tions, while the other discharges his du- 
ties under the contract for rent. The ef- 
fect of the King’s example will be to set 
on foot a movement for the establishment 
of direct great 
London landlords and their tenants. 


relations between the 


— 
COTTON SPINNING IN THE SOUTH 


~HOSE who have only vaguely grasp- 
T ed the fact of the increase of cot- 
ton spinning in the South will be sur- 
prised to learn the actual figures of the 
progress made in the ten years running 
from 1890 to 1900, according to the latest 
government statistics. Alabama has in- 
creased her number of spindles from 79,- 
234 to 437,250; Georgia from 445,452 to 
969,364; Mississippi from 57,004 to 88,584; 
North Carolina from 337,786 to 1,264,509; 
South Carolina from 332,784 to 1,693,649; 
Virginia from 94,294 to 165,452, and other 
States in similar proportions. The total 
increase in the Southern and 
Southwestern states is from 1,554,000 
spindles in 1890 to 5,001,487 spindles in 
1900, or over three-fold. The number of 
mills in operation has run from 239 to 
500. The increase in the number of mills 
from 1899 to 1900 in these states is 59. 
Alabama gains 6, Georgia 7, Louisiana 2, 
North Carolina 21 and South Carolina 13. 
1900, the 


thirteen 


In the year ended June 30, 


United States exported 6,201,166 bales, 
with a value of $241,832,737. We thus 


supply the world with the best raw ma- 
terial and more than 80 per cent. of the 
amount used. In the relative number of 
Spindles our showing is much less favor- 


able. Out of a total of 106,534,000 spin- 
dles in 1900 the Continent of Europe pos- 
sessed 33,320,000, Great Britain 45,500,000 
and the United States only 20,058,000. 


— 
JAPAN PREFERS HORSES TO MEN 


= fleet Japanese runners are to be 

displaced by horses. A commission 
from Japan is visiting this country and 
its chairman, R. Hirosawa, explains its 
purpose thus: 

We shall make a report to our govern- 
ment on the horses and cattle of America 
and Europe. Japan will then spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in buying 
horses and cattle. We are going to Ken- 
tucky, for we want blooded stock, and 
the best horses we can get. We want 
Japan 
and for 
There have been prac- 
tically no horses in use among us. Men 
used both for the 
transportation of passengers and goods 
and for draft. 


duced a class of very strong 


horses for breeding purposes. 
needs horses, both for cavalry 
commercial needs. 
instead, 


have been 


The necessity has pro- 
and 
swift men, but the hardship is such that 
they break down early in life. 

Japan wants to introduce horses and 


very 


to release that large class for other and 
As it is there 
is great waste of human muscle. Japan 
also wishes to build up her cavalry. The 


more suitable occupations. 


Peking expedition has led military crities 
of all nations to declare our infantry as 
If we had 
good horses our cavalry should compare 


good as any in the world. 
well also. Cavalry are the eyes of the 
army, and the Boer war has shown how 
useful the horse may be, not to charge 
with, as was the old way, but as a means 
going 
to Europe, but we expect to secure the 


of quick transportation. We are 
best horses in America. We expect the 
South 
Europe, and we 


African war has largely drained 
understand the British 


got their best horses here at that. 
—_—= 
DISCUSS SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


~HE New York Tribune has been open- 
‘| ing its columns to correspondence 
United 
States to pursue in obtaining the trade 
of South America. 
ter ten years of experience says that our 
merchants insist upon 
in their dealings with their 
speaking customers. It is impossible to 
do business on that basis in South Amer- 


as to the best methods for the 
One business man af- 
eash settlements 
Spanish 


ica, and it is here that Europeans have 
their greatest advantage. 

He adds that it must not be inferred 
from this statement that the Europeans 
sell their goods indiscriminately on long 
credits. Commercial skill is not merely 
shipping goods to a market; in its high- 
est development it implies a thorough 
knowledge of the world’s markets and fi- 
nances. The European trader is educat- 
ed in this school, and understands thor- 
oughly the business of the 
country he is dealing with. Our mer- 
chants can only successfully 
with them when they have become equal- 


conditions 


compete 


ly proficient in the grand tactics of for- 
eign trade and the science of credits. 
L. O. Smith, another correspondent, 
says that the two main reasons why we 
are not doing a larger business with 
South America are these: First, the lack 
of shipping facilities; second, the lack of 
banking facilities. A person wishing to 
go to the Argentine Confederation from 
the United States can get there quicker 
and more comfortably by taking a steam- 
er to Europe, and then cross the Atlantic 
again in foreign vessels to South Ameri- 
ca. As to bank exchanges between here 
and the Argentine have 
none. Our company received a remittance 


Republic, we 


from South America on one of their home 
banks, and it took us four months to col- 
lect the money via Europe. 

Our manufactures can and 
will enter those markets whenever ship 
ping and banking facilities are such that 
we can deliver our goods and get our 
money. 


American 


— 
CALIFORNIA ORANGES FOR SIBERIA 


FEW weeks ago a carload of Valen- 
A cia oranges were shipped 

Southern California to Portland, Ore., 
for Vladivostok, Siberia. This 
is the first fruit shipment of the kind, 
and illustrates the tendency in this 
branch of production to relieve itself 
from the necessity of depending solely 
on the domestic and European markets. 
The failure of California orange growers 
to find a sufficient supply of cars to en- 
able them to put their fruit on the East- 
ern market, and the high rate of ocean 
freight from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Europe, have conspired to force the grow- 


from 


destined 


ers either to work up the product at 
home or to find new markets in the Far 
East. 

qq» 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


R. T. DE WITT TALMAGE is an en- 
D thusiast on the subject of co-op- 
erative associations for laboring men. 
Speaking not long ago upon this subject 
he said: 
and Wales 


associations. 


there are 813 
co-operative They 
340,000 members; they have a capital of 
$18,000,000, or what corresponds to our 


In England 
have 


dollars, and they do a business annually 
of $63,000,000. 
the foremost men in the British Parlia- 
ment on the subject says, “Co-operation 
is the one and the only relief for the la- 
boring populations. This is the path,” 
he says, “by which they are to come up 
from the hand-to-mouth style of living, 
to reap the rewards and the honors of 


Thomas Brassey, one of 


our advanced civilization. Lord Derby and 
John Stuart Mill, who gave half their 
lives to the study of the labor question 
believed in co-operative institutions. The 
co-operative institution formed in Troy, 
N. Y., stood long enough to illustrate the 
fact that great good might come of such 
an institution, if it were rightly carried 
on and mightily developed. 
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NOTABLE UTTERANCES OF OUR DAY 


A NEW FUTURE FOR THE 

HE Hon. Hoke Smith of 
. cently made address 
delphia full of and 
“New South.” part The 
total assessed value of property in the 
United States in 1860 was $12,000,000,000. 
Of this the South had $5,2Q0,000,000, 
ly one-half. 

The total wealth of the South depre- 
from 1860 to $2,400,000,000. 
This depreciation did not stop with the 
end 
until 


SOUTH 
Atlanta re- 
Phila- 


for. a 


an in 


hope cheer 


In he said: 


near- 


ciated 1880 


but continued almost 
$300,000,000 properly 
chargeable to the period from 1870 to 
1ss0. The South had lost, for the pur- 
poses of material growth and for the de- 
velopment of a large portion of her 
zenship, 


of the war, 


1880, being 


citi- 
But her 
natural resources remained and the very 


nearly half a century. 


trials through which her people had pass- 
ed gave them 
While they 
velopment 


fortitude and courage. 
were growing the de- 
of the Eastern and Middle 
States had been accentuated by the same 
that retarded the South. The 
South has had but little more than twen- 


ty-one years with fair 


poor 


-auses 


opportunity for 
It has 
scarcely had time to prepare for what it 
Sut 


progress under new conditions? 
is to be. it is moving forward with 
tremendous strides. 

The natural of the South- 
ern states for agricultural industries next 
claimed the speaker’s 


advantages 
attention, and he 
much to cotton culture, 
predicting that long before the middle of 
this century 25,000,000 bales of cotton will 
to Southern farmers $1,000,- 
000,000 each year. 
— 

TOO LONG HOURS IN CITY SCHOOLS 

R. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
D authority on educational matters, 
considers the life of boys and girls at city 


devoted space 


bring over 


an 


schools too severe. 

I think that the of 
life boys and 
girls who go to school forty-four weeks 
in the year. In the better 
older country 
is closed 


He says: 
school hours our 


in cities are too many for 
system of the 


districts, where a school 
winter 
after a 


long period of work on the farm or in 


thirteen weeks’ 


study and not opened again until 


after 
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the household, why, there is no harm jp 
seven or even eight hours a day foy 
study, while the scholars are at school, 

A certain dawdling habit comes in with 
the long school session, which is bad all 
around. And many a and girl has . 
to break up this habit and turn over g 
new leaf when they form the habits of 
reading, writing and thought upon which 
they are to go through life. 


boy 


— 
A CORN SPECULATORS DREAM 
EORGE H. PHILLIPS, the famous 
ts corn speculator of Chicago, was jn 
Minneapolis not long ago and niade some 
startling suggestions. He advised his 
not to take him too seriously, 
admitting it was “just a dream, though 
a dream that might be followed up by 
something real.” 
“Let the government tax the farmer a 
cent a bushel on his corn crop,” 


audience 


he said, 
“and with the money build elevators in 


which to store a hundred million of corn 
and pay 40 cents basis Chicago market 
for it. There is not so much of it that 
we need worry about an extra large crop 
or two. With the government ready to 
pay 40 cents for it the farmer 
30 cents from 


‘an borrow 
bank if he 
the surplus for 


his country 
needs money and 
seven years, if need be, 
5,000 years or so ago. 


-arry 
as did Joseph 
Did you ever won- 
der why there is no large accumulation 
of grain anywhere in the world? We have 
been raising crops since Joseph's time, 
yes, before his time, and today we fear a 
crop failure would plunge us into famine. 

“Another dream is one I 
of a bank located at 
Make the capital $25,000,000 or 

Sell the stock in $10 shares, 
not less than ten shares subscribed to a 
farmer, who could, 


of this sort 
have had farmers’ 
Chicago. 
$50,000,000. 
if he so desired, dis- 
pose of some of his shares to a neighbor. 
“This bank would loan to any stock- 
holder within a cents of the market 
price of the corn he would under present 
conditions have to sell at any price offer- 
ed in order to meet his yearly obligations. 
This would enable him to carry his corn 
one three years if the 
price did not suit or the conditions were 
not such as to war 


few 


or two or even 
rant the managers of 
the bank advising sale. 
detail, as IT have 
considerable 
of 


not feasible. 


I might go into 
at times given this idea 

At sight 
such a scheme is 
is clear. It 


as I, however, to bring it 


theught. first 


many you will say 


But my dream 
is not for such 
about. Among you are bankers of experi- 
ence and reputation who could in a very 
short time make this dream a reality. I 
believe the added price the farmer would 
get for would the first year re- 
turn him the full cost of his bank stock.” 


his corn 


— 
After searching six months for the old- 
est person in the world, the Committee 


on Vital Statisties of the Hundred Year 
Club of New York has prepared a report 
which shows that the oldest man is Izal 
Rodofsky of. Moscow, Russia, who is in 
and thirty-sixth year, 
and the oldest woman, Mrs. Nancy Holli- 
field, Battle Creek. Mich., 


hundred and seventeen. 


his one-hundreth 


who is one 
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RELIGION, PHILANTHROPY AND 


AN AUTHORITY ON CHURCH MUSIC 


out in ‘The Chureh Economist 


M R. FRANK DAMROSCH has pointed 
some critical ebservations on church juu- 
sic. In the course of his comments he 
says tha: in the quartette choir especial- 
ly the individual singer is made promi- 
nent While the character of the music 
has to take a secondary place. 

While I personally enjoy the singing of 


that 
church music must be more than a mere 


a first-class quartette, | consider 
appeal to the musical or artistic sense. 
The element of worship must predo:ni- 
nate, and for this reason that class cf 
music which does not bring the individ- 
ual performer prominently before the 
congregation, but which attracts the at- 
tention of the audience to the character 
of the music itself and brings out the 
religious feeling of the listener, will be 
much more in conformity with the char- 
acter of a church service. 

These are reasons why I consider a 
chorus choir preferable to a quartette. 
I must admit that in the present condi- 
tion of musical education in this coun- 
try the volunteer chorus choir is as a 
rule unsatisfactory, but it seems to me 
that a paid chorus choir can be organ- 
ized in any church where the present 
quartette cost, from $2,000 to $2,500 a 
year. The same amount of money could 
be used to pay a small salary to each 
member of the chorus. The chorus 
choir is a much better medium for teach- 
ing the congregation to sing hymns than 
is a quartette that is easily drowned out 
by the voices of the people. I do not ob- 
ject in the least to incidental solos when 
they are part and parcel of the music. 
Indeed, the contrast of one voice with the 
chorus is frequently effective and inspir- 
ing. If a church is wealthy enough to 
engage four leading voices at a higher 
salary than is paid the regular members 
of the chorus, I see no objection to it. 

One reason why there has been so much 
dissatisfaction with church music is be- 
cause the minister and the organist or 
choirmastercould not work hand in hand. 
They viewed the matter from different 
standpoints, the minister taking a merely 
clerical view, and the organist a merely 
musical one. I believe that every clergy- 
man should have a musical training in 
the seminary. Above all, he should be 
made familiar with musical classics and 
know the sources whence good music can 
be drawn. If the clergyman is a musician 
—that is, a true amateur—he can work 
in harmony with the organist, provided 
he himself be a good musician, and thus 
make the music part of the divine wor- 
ship. Clergymen 
phony and oratorio concerts, simply as 
a matter of education. 

I believe that the highest impressions 


should attend sym- 


are not made through the eve. The ear, 
in my opinion, is a more direct way to 
the soul. Some of the most effective 
church music I have ever heard was from 
a choir in a gallery at the back of the 
chureh where the congregation could not 
see it. It is hard, however, to give an 


opinion on this matter that will fit all 
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cases. So much depends on the archi- 
tecture of the building that no fixed rule 
can be laid down. Wherever the choir is 
placed, I would, if possible, have it hid- 
den from the people in the congregation. 
— 

ERECT FOUNTAINS FOR HORSES 

SHERE is in Brooklyn a little associa- 
‘| tion of women known as the Brook- 
Animal Aid 


They devote themselves to erecting drink- 


Ivn Women’s Association. 
ing fountains for horses throughout the 
city, and up to the present time three of 
these useful structures have appeared up- 
on the streets. These troughs are made 
of concrete, 10 feet in diameter, and hold 


hetween 200 and 300 gallons of water. 


\ correspondent to the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says that these foun- 
tains are constantly in use, and as the 
horses await their turn for refreshing 
themselves one cannot but wonder what 
they would do were it not for the pro- 
vision that has been made for them. The 
fountains are not only erected by the 
women, but they are kept in good repair 
oy them. 


—_—> 
RESULTS OF INDETERMINATE SEN- 
TENCE 


OME interesting facts as to the ex- 
S perience of Indiana in regard to in- 
determinate sentence have recently been 
issued by Prof. Butler, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities. That the great 
majority of prisoners, exclusive of the 
most hardened criminals, will respond to 
the appeal made to their manhood and 
accept the conditions of this method is 
proved by Prof. Butler’s report, which in- 
cludes results of the working of the law 
between April 1, 1897, and April 1, 1901. 

The following table is contained in the 
report: 


Refor- State 

matory. Prison. 
Total No. of men paroled... 833 308 
Received final discharge...... 386 123 
‘EMM GMPPOG. oc 606 60:55: cocee 82 33 
EROG sescwaas irededGascadesa ae 7 
Delinquent .. ..... dineracanes 9 


Returned and still in the in- 
MEIGMEIM a seacuceanewessecus 42 12 
Returned and paroled a see- 


Ge RNG veces cectdvaonuness 8 2 
Returned and discharged..... 22 7 
Returned and transferred.... 1 -- 
Number revoked...........0. — 4 
Number insane........ Wivince = 1 
Enlisted in U. S. Army..... § — 
Reported to State Prison... 3 — 
Permitted to reside abroad.. 1 —- 
Number awaiting employ- 

ment.....-. cece Ceeccccccces — 5 
NGW TOROREIMNGs< osccccccccss 206 105 
Total number _unsatisfac- 

FOTY CASES... ccccccccccccccces 139 31 
No. receiving their board.... 469 130 
Per cent. of violation........ 15.5 16 

-aroled men together have’ earned 


$137,592.04 in the reformatory and $46,- 
491.85 in the state prison. 

Cash on hand or due men at final dis- 
charge, $23,556.15 in the reformatory and 
$13,372.28 in the state prison. 

The total number of men paroled from 


REFORM 


the Reformatory and State Prison was 
1,141, and of these 971 cases, or nearly 86 
per cent. are reported as entirely satis- 
are the 
earnings of the paroled prisoners, a most 


factory. Equally noteworthy 
important item not only in making them 
comfortable, 


but in suggestive contrast to the bill of 


more self-respecting and 

expense which they would have been to 

the state had they remained in prison. 
Prof. 


large number of men have been paroled, 


Butler points out that while a 
the habitual criminals have been confin- 
ed for longer periods than under the old 
system. ‘Therefore, the indeterminate 
sentence is not held in high favor by this 
class of offenders. As a result, when 
such men secure their final release they 
always ask for a railroad ticket to some 
point outside Indiana, for they want to 
get away from the operation of this ob- 
Under this law they 
cannot caleulate upon serving a definite 
term in prison, and do not have any idea 
how long they will be confined. 
— 

BABY NURSERY AT CHURCH 

BABY nursery in church is one of 
A the latest innovations to find favor. 
A Baptist church in New Brunswick, N. 
J., is one of the latest to adopt the novel 
idea. 

A nursery has been established at the 
church, where eared for 
while their mothers attend the service. 
In the morning the pastor preaches a 
sermon of special interest to parents, and 
as an accommodation to those mothers 
who have small children who cannot be 
left alone he has arranged to have a 
nursery established in the Christian En- 
deavor room of the church. Ladies of 
the church are in attendance, and they 
receive the babies and take care of them 
while the mothers attend the regular 
service. 

This is not an entirely original idea 
with the New Brunswick church for the 
city churches which have been built most 
recently along institutional lines have 
provided such a room exclusively for this 


noxious statute. 


babies are 


purpose. 
<= 


GROWTH OF KING’S DAUGHTERS 

HE quiet work of The King’s Daugh- 
| ters continues to be accomplished 
by an increasing number of young peo- 
ple. The statistics for this year are not 
yet compiled, but those for 1900 show 
that then 700,000 King’s 
Daughters enrolled. That was the fif- 
teenth year of the existence of the order. 


there were 


This year the membership cards are com- 
ing in steadily and the movement seems 
to be enough and strong enough to last 
out the century. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome, at whose house 
the first ten of King’s 
organized in 1886, is still the President 


of the order, which has grown until it 


Daughters was 


has spread over North and South Ameri- 
France, 
Denmark, 


ea, Great Britain, 
Italy, 
Turkey, India, 
New Zealand, the Hawaiian Islands, the 


Germany, 
Greece, Switzerland, 
China, Japan, Australia, 


Bermudas and the Bahamas. There are 
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also circles in Palestine and in Smyr.wa. 

At first the bands were called tens, an 
expression borrowed from the Lend-a- 
Hand movement. But the tens had such 
a way of bursting the bonds of a fixed 
number that the word circle was sub- 
stituted, and it was allowed to expand or 
shrink to suit individual cases. 

These circles have each its own name, 
the Heartsease Circle, the Whatsoever 
Circle, the Lend-a-hand Circle, the Mace- 
donia Circle, the Good Intentions Circle, 
and so on. They do all sorts of things. 

Scattered all over the country are very 
substantial results of the work of these 
circles in the shape of hospitals, homes, 
day nurseries and asylums. The Silver 
Cross, a monthly publication in the in- 
terest of the society, contains page after 
page of pictures of these institutions. 

In the latest number alone are thirty 
of these pictures, including one of the 
Silver Cross Hospital, a large stone build- 
ing at Joliet, Ills.; a Children’s Home at 
Tampa; one at Mount Carmel, Conn.; a 
Rest Cottage at Louisville, a King’s 
Daughters’ House at Hempstead, L. L., 
and a hospital at Jamaica; rest cottages 
and hospitals in Massachusetts, St. Chris- 
topher’s Home at Dobbs Ferry, where 150 
children are cared for; a home for epi- 
leptics in Maryland, a summer camp for 
boys, a babies’ camp at Plainfield, a drink- 
ing fountain at Lestershire, N. Y., the 
children’s ward in St. John’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

These are only a few of the examples 
of the work done by the King’s Daugh- 
ters. The New York Sun calls attention 
to the temporary groups called piazza 
circles formed at summer hotels. The 
members spend an hour or two each day 
sewing for some institution supported by 
the order or making maternity bags for 
poor women. There are some circles 
which attempt nothing more than remov- 
ing peelings from city streets which 
might cause serious accidents. All, how- 
ever, have some charitable or serviceable 
object in view. 

— 
PENSIONS FOR ITS EMPLOYES 


HE plan for establishing a pension 
+4 and relief department for the en- 
tire system of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, recently approved by 
the Executive committee of the Board of 
Directors, will be put in operation next 
September, and will embrace between 
30,000 and 35,000 employes. 

The plan adopted differs materially 
from those lately put in effect by the 
Chicago and Northwestern and Illinois 
Central railroads. The premium to 
which the employes will be entitled de- 
pends upon the salary received and the 
amount they contribute to the depart- 
ment. The contributions have been fixed 
upon a sliding scale, so that men of small 
salaries will not contribute nearly so 
much in proportion as those receiving 
large salaries. In case of accidents or 
sickness, however, the men who contrib- 
ute more to the department will receive 
benefits accordingly. 

In general, the average amount of pen- 
sion received will be about one-third of 
the salary at the time of retirement, 
and in all cases will be one-half of what 
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the member would receive from the relief 
department. Under the system an em- 
ploye must become a member of the re- 
lief department in order to be entitled 
to a pension. As soon as he becomes a 
member of the department, however, his 
pension rights are immediately in force, 
provided he has been employed by the 
company for a period of ten years pre- 
vious. Otherwise, his relief rights will 
be operative at once, and his pension 
rights as soon as the ten-year period 
elapses. 

Unlike other railway pension systems, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul does 
not prescribe any age at which retire- 
ment is made compulsory, but any em- 
ploye may retire at the age of 50 if he 
so desires. For the purpose of relief and 
pensions the employes will be divided 
into two classes, the first class to be 
composed of those engaged in operating 
trains and the second of those other- 
wise employed. 


<> 
INSURANCE FOR TEETOTALERS 


S ENATOR WILLIAM P. FRYE, of 
Maine, Senator Peffer of Kansas, 
the late Admiral Philip and Adam W. 
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Wagnalls of Funk & Wagnalls, have used 
their influence with the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company until it has finally 
consented to place total abstainers jn g 
special class at lower than the regular 
insurance rates. 

Vice-President Gage E. Tarbell of the 
Equitable said in explaining this to the 
New York Sun, that the plan adopted by 
his company was as follows: All persons 
who desired to take out new policies as 
total abstainers were privileged to have 
their policies put in a class by themselves, 
If it should prove true that the members 
of the total abstainers’ class lived longer 
than the general run of policyholders 
then the members of that class would 
get larger dividends from their policies 
than the members of other classes. On 
the other hand, if the total abstainers’ 
class had a less favorable “life experi- 
ence” than the average policyholders, 
the dividends accruing to the policies 
listed under that class would be less than 
the average. 

It is understood that influence is now 
being brought to bear on other insurance 
companies with the thought that lower 
insurance rates will be an added argu- 
ment for the temperance advocate. 
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NEW AND GROWING INDUSTRIES 


UTILIZE FURNACE SLAG 


HE construction of cement houses is 
:¥ under consideration in Pittsburg, 
the millions of tons of furnace 
slag produced every year could thus be 
utilized. It has been shown that this 
slag can be converted into cement, by 
known processes, at less cost than the 
one dollar a barrel suggested by Mr. Edi- 
son as the result of an invention on 
which he is experimenting. This cement, 
it is claimed, can be made fully equal to 
the best that is known as Portland, al- 
though a lower and cheaper grade would 
suffice for house construction. Pulverized 
and mixed with lime, the slag has been 
converted into a superior plaster, show- 
ing a tensile strength greater than the 
ordinary sand and lime. Cement made 
from the slag would not only be economi- 
eal for house construction, but would 
make practically fireproof buildings. 
Such use of a product now wasted or 
used only to fill ravines would also be 
preservative of the forests. 
— 
NOVEL PINE-NEEDLE INDUSTRY 


HE novel pine-needle industry in Ore- 
4% gon is growing, various new uses 
having been found for the product. These 
pine needles in Oregon are much larger 
than the diminutive pine leaves familiar 
to residents of the east. In the far west 
they grow sometimes to a length of thir- 
ty inches, the average being twenty inch- 
es. Both the oil and fibre of the leaves 
are marketed, the former being extracted 
by distillation. The oil is used in the 
making of soap and in the flavoring of 
candies, and is said to have some medic- 
inal value for pulmonary complaints. 
Two qualities of fibre are used, the one 
from which the oil has not been ex- 
tracted being the most valuable, and sell- 
ing at ten cents a pound. This fibre is 


where 


elastic, and may be woven into fabrics. 
Mixed with hair, it is said to make an 
excellent material for mattresses and pil- 
lows, while the odor, which is retained 
indefinitely, is thought to promote sleep. 
A curious feature in connection with the 
industry is that the trees are not injured 
by being denuded of their leaves, but are 
rather benefited, and the Forestry Com- 
mission approves of the practice. Two 
crops may be gathered yearly from the 
trees, the second crop being larger than 
the first. The Oregon factory, said to be 
the only one outside of Germany, is to 
have a capacity soon for 8,000 pounds of 
leaves per day. 
— 
PRESERVING TROPICAL FRUIT 


HE system of  fruit-preservation 
T which is now being introduced into 
the West Indies and Central America 
has for some years been successfully 
tried in the countries of Australasia. The 
new system is one of evaporation, its 
qualifications, which render it superior 
to other processes, being the quickness 
with which it is accomplished and the 
absolute cleanliness insured. Five or six 
hours is all that is required to change 
fresh fruit into an article which will 
keep for months and years and still pre- 
serve the original flavor—in some cases 
actually improve it. 

The process of evaporation has been 
applied with great success in Central 
American countries to bananas, a dozen 
marketable commodities having been 
evolved out of the surplus and smaller 
fruits. As the machinery is not elabor- 


ate and the original cost of the fruit 
almost nothing, it is possible to market 
the products at a small cost. The perfect- 
ing of the process will, it is thought. 
practically revolutionize the tropical fruit 
trade. 
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Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 
with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? If so, go at once 
and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it: there is no mistake 
about it There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 
that it will regulate the bowels and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 
child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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A book of fact, warning and testimony against 
the subtle perils of the modern dance. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 









ARENTS who desire help in guiding their child-en to a wise 
choice concerning this fascinating but harmful amusement, 
Pastors who are baffled in their attempts to hold their own 

against the bad social influences of the ball room, Young People 
who are in doubt as to the popular dances being 
incompatible with a Christian life, will find this 
book to be the very means to form a safe conclusion on this serious problem. 

‘‘ The Modern Dance,’’ in paper covers, will be sent to any address on receipt of 

| only 25 cents in coin or stamps; 50 cents if bound in cloth. All charges prepaid by us. 
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THE MAKING OF PERFUMES 


HE Americans, it is said, are the 
ef greatest scent-using people in the 
world. Every year thousands of dollars 
worth of perfumes and pomades are im- 
ported and distributed throughout the 
states. The best violet pomade, which is 
one of the most expensive made, sells at 
wholesale for not less than $2.50 per 
pound, while a number of others are 
hardly less expensive. In the hope of 
eventually supplying this demand violets 
during the last few years have been pro- 
duced by the ton in southern California. 

Pomades are first made, a sort of stock, 
from which the skillful perfumer ex- 
tracts the odors by means of alcohol. 
The refuse, or waste material, he then, 
with a little judicious doctoring, makes 
into soaps, other pomades or toilet wa- 
ters. From roses pomades are usually 
made through the process called “ex- 
haustion;” stated simply, it is in the fol- 
lowing way: Great pans filled with lard 
or beef fat are covered thickly with the 
petals of the blossoms and then heated 
by steam. As they begin to give up their 
essences their color pales, an occurrence 
which is the signal for their removal. 
The lard is then covered with fresh pet- 
als, which again are only allowed to re- 
main on its surface long enough to lose 
their fragrance. Three or four times the 
lard is thus strewn with fresh petals, 
until it has become so thoroughly satur- 
ated with the odors that it will receive 
no more. The fat then is placed in a 
sieve and the thick substance which is 
pressed out of it is called pomade. 

The distillation of scent is usually 
done by a machine, which collects the 
water or oil and thus obtains the very 
quintessence of perfume. Something of 
its value may be conceived when it is 
known that 10,000 pounds of rose leaves 
produce but one pound of essence, but of 
such intense strength are these essences 
that with the aid of oils, resin or some 
animal secretions, perfumers, through 
combinations and manipulations, can ob- 
tain from them almost any desired scent. 
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Every comfort for guests. 
fishing. Abundant table. 











AN IDEAL RETREAT 


FROM THE SUMMER HEAT 
AT THE 


MUNCIE SURF SANATARIUM, 


On an island a few miles from Fire Island Light House, Great 
South Bay, opposite Babylon. Two hours from New York City 
Always cool. 
Every modern means for securing restora- 
tion to health. Open from June 15th to October Ist. 
Address, until Tune 15th, 


DOCTORS MUNCIE, Macon St., Cor. Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Afterwards, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. 


From Home 


Sea-bathing, boating. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN THE 
ARMY 

IEUTENANT COLONEL SAMUEL 
L REBER, military secretary of Lieu- 
tenant General Miles, is given the credit 
by the army signal corps of having de- 
veloped a system of wireless telegraphy, 
which is not an encroachment that 
of Signor Marconi. While stationed at 
succeeded in com- 
municating without wires a distance of 
eight miles. 
the 
tion. 
land 


upon 
Governor’s Island he 


This is not thought to be 


maximum distance of communica- 


The instruments at Governor’s Is- 
that 
were taken down and sent to San 


worked so successfully they 
Fran- 
cisco, where they were installed at the 
Presidio and Angel Island. Business is 
transacted daily over the wireless line. 

By direction of General Greely, six sets 
of instruments were manufactured in ac- 
cordance with Lieutenant Colonel Reber’s 
ideas, and these were forwarded to the 
Philippines, where they are now being in- 
stalled. 

Lieutenant Colonel Reber is well-known 
in army and scientific circles as a leading 
electrical expert. He served with Gener- 
al Miles during the Indian campaigns, 
keeping that officer in constant commun- 
ication with his base, and using barbed 
wire and various other makeshifts to 
maintain the connection. In Porto Rico 
he kept General Miles in communication 
with the five expeditions which spread 
out from Ponce, and was highly com- 
mended for his energy and skill. 

— 
A NEW LIFE TABLE 

i ie British Institute of Actuaries 

have revised the life table of 1869 
and find life is longer and surer thar 
previously. The London Times prints a 
comparison showing the numbers out of 
100,000 at age 10 who may be expected to 
be still alive at the several higher ages 
given, according to the new and the old 
tables: 

PNUMBER LIVING (HEALTHY MALES.) 

Difference in 
favor of the 





Age. Old. New. new table 
Dens scaws Wanbinns ctor 100,000 100,000 aa 
Ding beaianwineen occu 98,224 98,284 60 
DO Rakisaeasbi-bs08 isc eu sees 96,225 96.453 230 
eee Oe ie ee a 93,061 94,387 1,326 
ik swells dae dhocks cea «ate 89,865 91,942 2,077 
Se keben chicas aakohaneeioe 86,281 £8,995 2,714 
DiGasss ccnwas vipenss + snes 82,284 85,467 3.183 
Deb kata wss<ds ween asain 77,919 81,262 3.343 
EES PET? eee eet 72,726 76,185 3,459 
eet ohGsias cess sone 66,513 69,919 3,406 
__Neae, . 58,866 62 073 3,207 
65 Seah ¥akbne apucen ee 52,307 3,010 
Pies tian ba dkiadecpweee 38,124 40,615 2,491 
__ SEE eee Jviss'ccckes Spee 7.752 2,061 
ee ee eee 13.930 15,530 1.600 
MDs nos Beebe hs dock cot -ah ee 6,359 937 


In regard to the validity of the esti- 
mates it should be said that the later in- 
quiry was both more extensive and more 
thorough than the earlier. Returns were 
handed in from 44 English and 16 Scot- 
tish insurance companies, the total num- 
ber of cards being 1,105,630, the time cov- 
ered being from Jan. 1, 1863, to Dee. 31, 
1892, “Only those lives which 
were resident in the United Kingdom at 
the date of entry were included, all poli- 


inclusive. 
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PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY, SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


cies originally granted at extra premi- 
ums for impaired. lives, four hazardous oc- 
cupations and for foreign residence be- 
ing carefully ascertained and thrown 
out.” There were left 608,000 lives com- 
ing within the scope of the tables and 
comprising 157,000 which were terminat- 
ed by deaths, 167,000 set down to with- 


drawals and 284,000 still continuing at 
the beginning of 1893. 
<—— 


A CENSUS OF THE PYGMIES 

CENSUS of the aboriginal pygmies 
A of the Andaman Islands has for the 
first time been taken by the British au- 
thorities, and is to be published as part 
of the census of the British 
The official the enumeration 
of the members of the several tribes are 
not vet at 


East Indies. 


figures in 
been made 


but it has 


known that the number is between 


hand, 
10,000 
and 12,000 or several thousands more than 
the estimate formerly regarded as trust- 
worthy. 


Many interesting facts have been 
gathered by the census takers in the 
Andaman Islands. Though the ancient 


inhabitants of the islands have generally 
been spoken of as “aboriginal pygmies,” 
it is to be said that they are larger than 
the people of the dwarfish negro tribes 
found in some parts of Africa. Though 
of diminutive size and low type, yet many 
of the men reacha stature of five feet and 
the average height of the race may be 
put at about a foot less than that of 
3ritons or Americans. They are a black 
race with coarse hair, blunt nose, small 
eyes, slender legs, 
paunch. 


and protuberant 

It was formerly believed by enthnolog- 
ists that the Andaman pygmies were dis- 
tinct from any other oriental race, and 
that their speech bore no affinity to any 
other in the Indies, but this opinion has 
been modified through later investiga- 
tions, and it has now become probable 
that the race is related to some of the 
ancient tribes. 


¥ * 

















THE MAGNITUDE OF STARS 
J B. BAILLAUD of the Observatopy 
M. at Toulouse has announced > 
cc..tly a method he has developed for de. 
termining the magnitude of stars py 
measuring their photographs by 


means 
bf -a 


wedge-photometer. The 
measured 


standard 
images to be are, of course, 
black objects on luminous background, 
and therefore the law governing the ex. 
tinetion of bright points on a black back- 
ground is impossible of application. It 
was therefore necessary to develop spe- 
this particular ease, 
and this was dene by M. Baillaud after 


determinations on 


eial formulae for 


making a series of 
stars of known magnitudes for the eali- 
bration and determination of constants. 
A fault in the 
that images 


method lies in the fact 
of the brighter stars 
produce disks of definite size, and hence 


the 


render the method less precise than for 
fainter objects. 
— 
FINDS TWO DINOSAURS 

ROFESSOR RIGGS of the Field Co- 
r lumbian Museum of Chicago re- 
ports from Grand Junction, Colo., that he 
has found two The remains 
are perfect, and the professor says they 
are the best ever recovered. The latest 
acquisition is over ninety feet long and 
nine feet high. It is not improbable that 
the latest find may result in the discov- 
ery of a pasture ground for the mon- 
sters, in which event the whole country 
will be thoroughly explored with the in- 
tention of buying the ground for a na- 
tional boneyard to supply the museums 
of the world. 


dinosaurs. 


— 
A LARGE TELESCOPE FOR ROME 
REPORT comes by way of London 
A that an American citizen, a member 
of the Catholic church, has offered to 
present the Vatican with a_ telescope 
larger than that exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition, and that the gift has been 
accepted. 


¥ * 


SECRETARY WILSON’S PROPHECY 


ECRETARY WILSON prophecies that 
S within ten years the United States 
will produce all of its own 
may be oversanguine, but I 
judgment is correct. 


sugar. “I 
believe my 
Any one of the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, or Ne- 
braska could produce from beets all the 
sugar needed in the United States. 

“Over forty factories will be at work 
this fall, many with increased capacity. 
At Lehigh, Utah, three new factories have 
been established, being located twenty, 
twenty-two and twenty-three miles apart. 

“The pulp of the sugar beet is as valu- 
able to the dairy cow as the entire beet. 
the the sugar 
leaves everything required by the cow, as 
it gets the necessary sugar from fodders 
I inquired if the test had been made of 
the value of the by-products in feeding 
dairy cattle. 

“Claus Spreckels is feeding 600 cows 
with pulp, but this is not being done ev- 


because extraction of 





erywhere. The sugar is taken from the 
beet and the by-product sold for feed- 
ing cheap steers or wasted. 
I‘rofits from the industry are expected 
only from sugar by a large majority. It 
is more economical to build large factor- 
ies costing from $350,000 and upward. We 
might have begun this industry as they 
did in Europe by making brown sugar 
and selling it to refineries. The Ameri- 
“an idea is to produce the finished prod- 
uct, leaving the operators free from the 
power of the sugar trusts, that exist 
solely at ports of entry for the purpose 
of refining foreign sugar.” 


otherwise 


— 

At a meeting of the National Poultry 
Organization Association in London it 
was stated that the annual consumption 
of eggs in Great Britain averages 130 per 
head, giving a total of something like 
5,000 millions, a large proportion of 
which comes from the Continent. 





